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CHAPTER IV. 

A SCHEMER AT BAT. 

It was a strange position for the four standing in 
the great drawing-room of Wolston House. In the 
minds of three at least, there was much of doubt 
and suspicion — more of mystery even than it was 
possible to fathom. Minnie Garth was more confused 
than the rest and suffered more; the presence of 
the dark-faced being in the room was not yet to be 
accounted for ; and the awful words which had es- 
caped him were not to be reconciled with anything 
that was real or probable. Only an instant since 
Antonio had been whispering of love and of his 
confidence in the future, blessed by her confidence 
in him, of his courage to meet diflScuIties and subdue 
them, sustained by that courage of her own, which 
would share aU troubles, until the better times for 
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both arrived. Which was the dream to Minnie 
Garth; the lovers rhapsodising by the river's 
brink, or this scene upon which she had intruded ? 
She was confused ; the real and the unreal were 
inextricably blended, and the man with the ringlets 
had spoken of terrible things — of a mercenary cal- 
culation which had been made respecting her, and 
of his bitter disappointment now that she was 
poor. 

In her bewilderment she did not turn to Hester, 
but her hands clasped themselves round the arm of 
Antonio Baretti. 

'* Your father ?" she asked, at last. 

" Yes, that is my father," replied Antonio, in a 
hard tone ; ** you have heard me speak of him before 
— you know what I think of him — you see what he 
is." 

He made no attempt to lower his voice, and at 
the scornful ring in it, Paulo Baretti appeared to 
cower more. 

" What does it mean ?" she said, in an excited 
whisper. 

Neither Paulo Baretti nor his son essayed to offer 
an explanation; it was Hester Deerham who an- 
swered this question. 

" It means this, Minnie," she said, " or I am once 
again sadly mistaken in my judgment; these two 
gentlemen have thought a great deal of your money, 
and but little of yourself." 
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^ This from you, Miss Deerham !" cried Antonio, 
in amazement ; " after all that has been said — after 
all that I have tried to prove." 

" And failed in," added Hester, " miserably failed 
in, despite your cunning and my readiness to believe 
the best of you. You," she said, turning suddenly 
to Paulo Baretti, " tell me that you and your son 
built upon twenty thousand pounds with the hand of 
Minnie Garth. Is that true?" 

'* Yes, it's . true enough," answered the father, 
shortly. 

" Does the son deny this, or not ?" asked Hester. 

"I cannot submit to cross-questioning," said 
Antonio. *' I dispute your right, Miss Deerham, to 
suspect me again." 

"You built upon twenty thousand pounds with 
Minnie Garth ; it was the sum which tempted you, 
he says — your own father! — and not that poor 
girl's innocence and love. And you were not satis- 
fied with it or her on the night you sought her for 
a wife. Dispute my right or not, but answer, 
sir. 

Antonio Baretti paused to consider the position ; 
he was perplexed ; he could cot see his way. If he 
had only explained a little while ago that which 
was impossible for him to gain credit for now ! If 
he had only owned that he had been a villain, and 
repented ; and that for the life before him he had 
only thought of happiness with Minnie. 
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"Antonio," said a sweet, low voice at his side, 
" yon can answer this, I know." 

" You belieye in me — you trust in me, Minnie ?" 

" Yes," said Minnie. 

" Thank you ; that is well," he answered, pressing 
to his side the hands which still rested on his 
arm ; " the battle is not lost yet ; these two shall 
not have it all their own way, with you to give me 
strength." 

He spoke as if Paulo Baretti and Hester Deerham 
were leagued together to mar their lovers' happiness ; 
and Hester became white with anger, or with fear for 
Minnie, and pressed her hands to her temples, as if to 
collect her thoughts to dismay this schemer utterly. 

" You — you have not answered," she cried. 

" My reply to every question that can be put to 
me is, that I love this girl," said Antonio, and he 
passed his arm round Minnie, and drew her to hi^ 
side unresistingly. "That man, who has been my 
shadow and my curse, and you, who are my new 
enemy and accuser, have no right to sow suspicion 
between Minnie and me now. We have faith in each 
other ; be merciful, madam, and do not attempt to 
destroy it." 

He had spoken very proudly, but he looked almost 
beseechingly at Hester Deerham as he concluded. 
He knew the power of her revelation, and feared it ; 
and she had lost all faith in him, and beheld at last 
only a clever adventurer who had played his part 
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with well-feigned earnestness, and thus deceived 
them alL At any sacrifice, even of her own self- 
esteem, she must unmask him; for Minnie's sake, 
for John Grarth's sake, and without consideration for 
her own past weakness. 

**It is too late to plead to me," said Hester. 
*' Every word and action of yours I doubt, as I have^ 
doubted every motive for your presence here. 
Minnie, that man does not reply to the question 
which I have put to him. I see it all. I believe in 
the father's disappointment that you are not rich, 
and in the mercenary calculation which led the son 
to propose to you." 

" You are unjust," said Minnie, in reply. 

" Unjust !" cried Hester ; " and you have known 
me all my life as a friend and a sister. You are 
cruel to me ; you are cruelly deceived in him." 

"Cannot we talk this over quietly, all of us?" 
suggested Paulo Baretti, in a low, sepulchral voice, 
and without looking up from his study of the carpet, 
" and come to some understanding as to what is best 
for her, and Tony, and me ? Can't we " 

"I will not have you speak!" shouted Antonio. 
"There is no understanding to arrive at. Leave 
this house at onca" 

'' Leave this house at your bidding !" cried Paulo, 
fiercely, in return. " No, that will not do. It is at 
your bidding that I am here." 

" Liar 1" exclaimed his son. 
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" Tou defy me, — you tell me that I lie !" shouted 
-Paulo, with increasing rage, stamping with his feet 
again, and flourishing his arms wildly above his 
head. " Is it my own son who orders me from the 
house, when I would have counselled him, saved him, 
spilt my heart's blood for him ? He turns against 
me when he is a beggar, and I am rich, and talks 
of his love for John Garth's daughter, — a beggar, 
like himself. He gives the lie to me !" 

" 1 give the lie to everything you say or do !" said 
Antonio. " I warn you that you are in danger in 
Wolston, — that you have risked too much in coming 
hither." 

Paulo looked defiantly at his son. 

" What have I risked ?" he asked. 

" I will tell you soon enough," said Antonio, after 
a moment's pause. " Now go." 

" No," said Paulo, doggedly. " You asked me to 
come, and I am here,— perhaps a little before my 
time, for she is not your wife, and there is no money 
to be shared from her marriage portion. But you 
defy me, of all men in the world ! You call me a 
liar, Tony ; when it was you who spoke of killing 
yourself rather than of marrying the woman who is 
clinging to you ; who were sorry that you had asked 
her, on the night of the regatta, and told me so 
amongst the rushes on the other side of the long 
dyke. Madre di Bio I this man calls me liar !" 

It was a genuine burst of indignation, and there 
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was no acting in the rage of Paulo Baretti. He was 
deeply affected ; his pride had been humbled, his 
word had been doubted ; and all the passion in his 
Southern nature had once more been aroused. There 
was much that he could not understand, that he 
would not seek to fathom. He was only assured 
that, for reasons inexplicable and suicidal, his son 
Antonio had resolved upon marrying Minnie Garth. 
Since they had met last, Antonio had changed, 
turned against him, been cajoled by one or both of 
these pale-faced* women, and he was left alone in the 
days of his prosperity, completely thrown over and 
despised in the hour of his greatest hopes. 

There was a dead silence after his accusation. 
Minnie looked for an instant nervously into her 
lover's face, and took courage again from the stem, 
set expression, which would not waver at these 
odious aspersions, which would give no sign of a 
refutation of the slander hurled against him. 

" Have you done ?" said Antonio. 

" Yes, Tony," replied Baretti, less violently ; ** I 
have done with you, if this is the end of my 
teaching, and the beginning of your madness. I 
have defended myself — I have answered. Now, 
marry that girl, if you are fool enough to take her, 
and she is simple enough to have you — marry, to 
both your misery, from which I will not rescue you. 
By all that's true on earth or in heaven, I will never 
help you, Tony." 
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"Go," said Antonio; **you have done all the 
harm in your power, and there is no one cares for 
your longer stay in this house." 

**By " then Paulo Baretti stopped, went to 

the little table, took therefrom his hat, and walked 
towards the door. "No one need believe me — I 
don't care," he said, with a forced laugh. " I can 
find friends, lots of them, to rally round me, and to 
stick to old Baretti when his own boy turns against 
him. What the foul fiend should I care for any of 
you here? But that woman — ^you, madam, I 
mean," he cried to Hester, " you believe me, don't 
you ?" 

" Yes," said Hester, slowly ; " I believe every word 
that you have said." 

" There," said Baretti, with a short laugh, " that's 
good. By my soul," — and here he came across the 
room towards Hester Deerham, with his eyes pro- 
truding, and his teeth gleaming, in the old wild-beast 
fashion in which he looked always the most for- 
midable, despite his friendliness, — "I'll marry you 
for that, if you'll say * yes.' Why shouldn't I ? I'm 
rich, so are you ; and we two would make as nice a 
couple as those idiots." 

"Don't come nearer to me I" cried Hester, re- 
coiling. 

" Well, I won't," said he, suddenly stopping ; " but 
you — ^you do believe what I have said ?" 

" Yes," she replied again. 
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** Hester," cried Minnie, "you cannot, you will 
not belieye in that bad man before Antonio's 
word r 

"Antonio Baretti has not denied the accusation, 
Minnie," replied Hester, coldly ; " and I would not 
believe him if he did." 

« Oh— Hetty— why ?" 

" Because he is wholly false, — ^because I see no 
truth or conscience in him ; and only wonder at the 
hidden motive which would at the last cruelly deceive 
you. Minnie," she murmured, "it is my greatest 
shame now that that man spoke of love to me only a 
year and a few months ago, and that I never told 
you — ^that he would have taken me for his wife, 
beKeving in my money and my credulity.'' 

" Antonio !" cried Minnie. Then her hands, for 
the first time, left the arm to which she had clung, 
and she shrunk back a step or two, but not wholly 
away from him. "You will deny this — ^you will 
answer me, I know." 

The handsome face darkened still more, although 
for an instant the sternness of it vanished beneath 
her earnestness. He was baffled; there would be 
no one a few minutes hence to believe in him — 
not even the fair girl whom he had learned to lova 

" I had better not answer, perhaps," he said, in a 
deep voice. " I ask for your consideration at another 
time, another place — ^not here." 

" Why not here ?" asked Minnie. 
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" Here I ask still for the trast you have promised 
me," he replied. 

" I will trust you, Antonio, with all my heart, if 
you will say * no ' to this," said Minnie — " say that 
it was a mistake — a misunderstanding — anjrthing; 
for, oh, I have only you left in all the world !" 

It was a piteous wail of helplessness, and touched 
more than one in that room. 

" Trust me now, Minnie — for mercy's sake, trust 
me !" cried Antonio, making one step towards her. 

She moved one step away as he advanced, and he 
saw the movement, and held back at once. 

"Is Hester right?" she asked. "Did you — did 
you ever ask her to become your wife ?" 

" I did," he answered, slowly. 

" And yet I was the only woman whom you had 
loved, you said," she cried ; " oh, where am I to turn 
for truth, with all against me ? Oh, my poor father, 
if I had only you left now." 

She wrung her hcuids, and looked wildly round 
the room, as if he might be at hand, to save her 
from all who had deceived her, as if amidst the 
strange incidents of that day, John Garth's presence 
there, sudden and startling, would not have been out 
of place, and in her new misery might have saved 
her. She tottered like a child towards the couch, 
and sank down, with her arms spread over the scroll, 
and her forehead buried in them, and away from all 
who had played her false. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A CRISIS. 

Antonio was at Minnie's side, and his voice was 
murmuring in her ears in the first moments of her 
despair. 

" Minnie, trust me — I love you," he said. 

She looked up with a half-uttered cry, and gazed 
eagerly into his face. 

" And it was not for the money's sake that you 
first thought of me?" she said; "you never met 
him," pointing to Paulo Baretti, " on that night and 
spoke of me — say that !" 

" Minnie, I met him," Antonio replied. " I was 
cruel enough to think of your money then, of Mr. 
Deerham's wish that I should save you from your 
father, and I was sorry to ensnare you suddenly, 
not guessing then that it was my greatest happi- 
ness that I had secured. There, Minnie, I have 
had the courage to confess this, when by a lie I 
might have balked the malice of these two. Have 
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you the courage to believe me now that you are all 
the world to me ?" 

He caught her hand in his, but she withdrew it 
hastily. As his last words fell upon her ears, she 
sat with a hard, cold face confronting him and his 
accusers. The past uncertainty was gone, the past 
weakness had followed it, and the woman's grief was 
for the afterwards, when these people should not be 
watching her. She was her father's child at last, 
and Hetty, regarding her anxiously, thought suddenly 
how like she was, with that resolute face, to him 
who had gone away in anger from the house. The 
pride of the Garths, of which the President of Alsako 
had spoken, was apparent then, and became her well 
in the hour of her emergency. 

" No, I have not the courage to believe in you," 
said Minnie, in answer to him. 

" But " 

" I have been treated like a child," she said, inter- 
rupting him, " and it has been one record of dissimu- 
lation. You came here, Mr. Baretti, for an heiress, 
and failing Miss Deerham's favour, you turned to 
me, and, in my ignorance of the world, taught me 
to believe in you. You have had the manliness to 
confess that duplicity by which I was deceived, and 
I thank you for it, even at so late an hour as this, 
and wrung jfrom you as it has been by these strange 
circumstances about us. I thank you — for you have 
saved me." 
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" No, no I I would save you, Minnie, now that 
it is in my power to make atonement for all the 
bitter past." 

"lam John Garth's daughter,^' she cried, "and 
can save myself. I do not want your pity ; and your 
penitence for having tricked me into liking you, I 
shall not care to witness. I have not been treated 
well ; I resent it. I ask you, Mr. Baretti, to quit 
this house. That is the only favour which you can 
extend to me." 

" At the last, when a word of yours might save us 
both, when I am true to you — you ask me to go 
away." 

" Oh, sir, I am true to myself," replied Minnie, 
"to my own pride, and my father's name, from 
which I was coward enough to hide once. I have 
awakened to much of stem reality, but I shall be a 
stronger woman presently for the lesson which you 
three have taught me. I shall rise to the position — 
not sink down too weak to bear all this. I am very 
strong, if you will only let me be." 

Still Antonio was persistent. He forgot his 
witnesses, and bent over her, begging her to think 
how much he loved her, and how she could save him 
by a word ; but his own words had broken the spell 
of the enchantment, and his eloquence was vain. 
The fair, pale face wavered no more ; and when he 
paused, she said, with a greater degree of firmness in 
her voice, " I have asked you to be merciful, and let 
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me go. I have no faith m you, or in the world 
about me, yet I have but myself to trust in. Did 
you not hear me say so ?" 

Antonio moved away at last. Yes, she was true 

TO HERSELF. 

"You see to what you eondenm me, Minnie, — 
what you hurl me back upon — ^in your decision; 
and yet there is no mercy for an error long atoned 
for." 

" I pardon it," she said ; " there is mercy in that. 
I bear no hate against you ; but I despise the mean- 
ness which would have made a slave of me. Is it 
generous to torture me by remaining here ?** 

•^ To leave vou, and to <ro awav with him — ^that is 
your wish ?' he asked, and his own face became very 
hard and resolute. 

" Anywhere, sir, so that your generosity spares me 
the pain of your presence." 

*^To go away with him!" he repeated, pointing 
to his father ; " to accept his life as mine, and sink 
every good impulse which my present life has given 
birth to ; to become the man I was before I knew 
you, or believed in woman's power and affection to 
save me? That is condemnation, fur without you I 
give up. AH is at an end. I trust not if I turn 



awav.* 



""I am not strong enough to save you, or weak 
enough to put faith in you again, Mr. Baretti," she 
said, slowly. ** I am an inexperienced girl ; but I do 
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not think it lies in man or woman's power to deceive 
me twice in life." 

" With you, then," said Antonio Baretti, passing to 
his father's side, and laying his hands upon his arm, 
" with you for guide and counsellor, and banker," he 
added, with a short, hard laugb> " we shall get on 
together pretty well." 

The father softened at once. He had been watch- 
ing every movement, listening to every word, and the 
last decision made amends for all the past scorn and 
insults. He put his arm round his son's neck in a 
rough, bear-like fashion, and would have kissed him, 
had not Antonio suddenly shaken himself away from 
the caress. 

" Are you mad ?" he asked, fiercely. 

" Yes, mad with joy at a son's repentance — ^like 
the man in the book — the Bible, w^asn't it ?" cried 
his father. "Come on — let us leave these women 
to console each other. We have a big, bright world 
before us, where we shan't meet with black looks 
while the money lasts — and there's plenty of it. 
Miss Deerham — your obedient servant ; Miss Garth, 
— yours to command: my compliments to your 
estimable father, and " 

He was not permitted the privilege of completing 
his sentence — ^his voice suddenly left him, and there 
came a sense of sufifocation at his throat, a loss of 
eyesight, a singing in his ears, followed by a giant's 
strength, which dragged him somewhere, and in some 
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fashion, from the drawing-room. When he recovered, 
he was standing in the great hall of Wolston House, 
leaning against a hat-tree, with the sable collar of his 
coat torn, and trailing down his shoulder, and his 
son was glaring at him with a face of fury. 

" I had forgotten what a fiend you were 1" cried 
Antonio in his ears. " Now go away, without another 
word." 

" But you," said Paulo, — " you will not desert me ? 
You said that you were coming." 

" Stay for me without," said Antonio. 

" You will come !" shouted Paulo, exultantly. 

" What does it matter where I go, or with whom, 
after this accursed day ?" was the sharp answer. 

Antonio passed into the drawing-room again. 
Hester was standing where he had left her, with her 
hands supporting herself by the back of a rosewood 
chair, and her wistful face turned towards Minnie's, 
which was as white, and set, and angular, as he had 
seen it last. 

" I have come to say good-bye," he said. " For 
one instant more, bear with me — you two women, 
whose hate and scorn I have very dearly purchased. 
I may deserve them ; and this may be a fair conclu- 
sion to an adventurer's scheming. Miss Deerham — 
good-bye," 

He held his hand towards her, but she did not 
take it. 

^ It is the last time I shall be able to offer it to 
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you in all fairness," he said, "and in all forgive- 



ness." 



" Forgiveness," murmured Hester, in reply. 

" You broke your word with me this morning," he 
said; "and the result is a moral death. That is 
something to forgive, Miss Deerham." 

" You would have deceived her," said Hester. 

" I would have made her happy," he replied. " But 
you were right, perhaps, both of you, not to trust in 
me. I was a man without a character, after the 
whole truth was laid bare ; and there was no one to 
speak up for me save my own miserable self. Still 
the storm is over. I am baffled — at your mercy — 
and sinking away. Let me depart with the remem- 
brance of a woman's forgiveness for my errors. Let 
her take my hand, in sign of pardou, and so forget 
me ever afterwards." 

ffis hand was still held out very earnestly towards 
her, and the voice was deep and faltering, and 
strange. Hester was softened, and her hand went 
slowly towards his. 

"Live to be a better and more honest man, 
Mr. Baretti," she said, as they shook hands. 

" Ah, madam," he answered, very ^bitterly, " there 
is no chance of that now." 

He went nearer to Minnie, sitting there very grave 
and still, sank down slowly at her feet, and took her 
hands in his and kissed them, leaving even his hot 
tears upon them without outwardly affecting her. 

VOL. II. 
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^ Good-bye," lie said, when he had risen again — 
" for ever, Minnie Garth, good-bye. You were too 
pure and good for me." 

He was gone the instant afterwards. The closing 
of the drawing-room door was followed by the noisy 
clanging of the outer door, which shut him from 
Wolston House for ever — shut him away with Paulo 
Baretti, into whose carriage he stepped mechanically, 
recking not of what he was doing, guessing not even 
all the harm in the father, or all the harm that might 
be done him. It was an utter rout; he was van- 
quished, and a prisoner. He was hopeless and 
despairing, and cared not what might happen to him 
from that day. He had made one strong effort in 
his life to become a better man, and here was the 
miserable and unprofitable result. 

As the carriage was borne rapidly away, Hester 
glanced towards it, and to the dark-faced figure 
within it ; but Minnie did not move her head. With 
her hands clasped together, her fingers interlaced, 
her white rigid face still looking as at a future which 
did not daunt her with its utter want of sympathy 
and love, she sat there as Antonio had left her. 

"Minnie," said Hetty, in a low, plaintive tone, 
" don't despair — don't give way ; it was all for the 
best, dear." 

But Minnie did not answer. She had not heard 
the words, or they had fallen without meaning on 
her ears, her own thoughts being very deep. 
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** You will keep strong — you will always, as you 
say, be true to yourself," said Hester, stealing to her 
side, and passing her arm round her. "This is a 
trouble from which many women suffer ; and the shock 
has only been more sudden because, until this day, it 
has been wholly unprepared for. It was best for him 
to go, and you to know the truth ; best for me, even 
at the eleventh hour, to tell you all, and leave you 
to judge of the honour of this man, and of the motives 
which kept him at your side." 

Still Minnie did not answer, and Hetty gazed 
with more anxiety into the unmoved face beside 
her. 

^* Oh, Minnie," she continued, rapidly, " you must 
try to forgive me for all the harm that I have done, 
hoping and praying for the best, and only wishing to 
save you and prove his unworthiness. When I 
thought that I was wrong, and that I had been un- 
generous to him, I kept silence ; and it was only 
to-day that I was sure it was his hope of money which 
had led him on to seek you. Assured of that, I spoke, 
when months ago it would have been more merciful ; 
and you must not think — oh, you must never think 
— that I did not love you very much. Don't let 
this set us apart, even by a hair's breadth ; and if I 
have done wrong, dedrest, in my narrow estimate of 
what was right, still forgive me, for old time's sake — 
for poor Greg's sake — ^for I was only a weak 
woman." 
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Minnie was still tmmoved, and Hester Deerham 
might have spoken to a statue for all the impression 
which her words had made. There was something 
awful and heart-chilling in Minnie's unnatural repose, 
in her strange apathy, and long look a-head beyond 
the present hour, wherein the blow had been struck, 
and resisted by this fair, fragile girl. 

Hester was alarmed — a sense of fear came to her 
that all was far from well, now that the worst was 
known, and the tempest had spent itself. 

"Minnie, why don't you speak to me?" cfried 
Hester. 

Minnie spoke at last. She rose slowly to her feet, 
with the same far-seeing look in her deep eyes, and 
Hetty rose with her. 

" Don't try to stop me ! He is calling — I must go 
to him," she whispered. 

" Who is calling, dear ?" 

"John Garth — my father, whom every one is 
against. Every one is against the Garths, if you 
recollect, and we only stand by one another. There 
again— I am sure I hear him." 

" Oh, Minnie, Minnie, don't talk like this ! — don't 
look like this!" 

" Let me go !" she cried. " Don't hold my dress? 
or keep me from the only one who ever cared for me, 
and whose heart I tried to break. Oh, father, save 
me from this woman !" 

With a sudden movement she eluded Hetty's 
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grasp, and went swiftly across the room towards the 
French windows of the garden. 

"He went by the river," she whispered to herself; 
" I can follow him." 

Hetty's arms were round her, and Hetty was 
shrieking for help, and struggling to restrain her, 
when the servants came into the room, and to her 
rescue, just as Minnie, with a new strength born of 
her passion, had got free from her. 

''Oh, don't let her go! Send for Mr. Kennett! 
Save her from the river— she is mad !" cried Hester. 

That was the solution to the new mystery which 
had confounded the servants of Wolston House. 
Minnie Garth was mad ! 

Had not her father been called Mad Garth before 
she was born, poor woman, and was not this the 
natural result of her sad inheritance ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BARSTOPT. 

The Barettis, father and son, were borne away with 
great speed from Wolston. The drama was played 
out there, and the actors were departing. Antonio 
sat opposite his father, with his hat pulled over his 
brows, his arms folded, and his face in shadow. He 
neither moved nor spoke ; and the father, watchful 
of him, doubtful of the security of his prize, and of 
the result to follow this passive journey with him, 
did not intrude too readily upon his deliberations. 
If he had never completely understood Antonio ; if 
his late wife had seen too much of the boy, and 
interfered and spoiled him — still he knew enough of 
the character of the young man before him to be sure 
that it was wise to leave him to himself. 

They were driven from Wolston in the direction 
of Barstoft ; and it was not till they were close upon 
the great shipping town that Antonio looked from 
the window of the carriage with a certain amount of 
interest. Paulo Baretti noticed this, as his black 
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restless eyes had noticed everything that day, and he 
thought that he might venture to address his son. 

*' We are making for Barstoft, Tony," he explained, 
very quietly, and even deferentially. 

Antonio did not respond readily, and Mr. Baretti 
did not repeat his explanation. When the father 
thought that Antonio had forgotten this intrusion on 
his thoughts, the son's voice, deep and somewhat 
harsh, said, " Why for Barstoft ?" 

''From Barstoft there is a choice of starting points, 
either by the sea across to Holland, Germany, any- 
where, or by the railway to London." 

" Ah, London," said Antonio — " it's a vortex." 

" It's a great, grand city, full of life, with men and 
women, Tony, ever streaming through its streets. 
How you could have existed in that damp, dull, dead 
hole of Wolston, with your father's blood in your 
veins, is beyond my guessing at. We will go to 
London ?" 

" Yes," said Antonio. 

" It has not the glitter of Paris," said Baretti ; 
" but it is solid and substantial in its pleasures, and 
with me, you shall learn what life is, boy. Nothing 
that you wish, but it falls into your hand, as in the 
fairv tales." 

He laid his large jewelled paw upon Antonio's 
shoulder, which he shook with a playful roughness 
that the son tolerated, but did not warm to. 

** What is past is past," said Paulo, with his hand 
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still upon his son's shoulder, " and no one need rake 
up the bygones. But here, before beginning our new 
life, and only rolling on towards it, Tony, let me tell 
you that to-day I have been in the clouds — ay, and 
completely stifled by them. I thought that I was 
aiding you by protesting against the match, and I 
worked myself into a fine hot passion — that was 
always an easy task, you know — before you came 
into the room. And then you called me names — 
your dear affectionate father, whom you promised in 
your catechism to honour — and gripped me by the 
throat, and tore the collar off my coat. Why was 
it ? — what was in the girl to make a child of one 
whom any woman with money would be glad to 
marry ?" 

Antonio removed his father's hand ^from his 
shoulder, slowly, but decisively. 

" It is not worth the explanation, even if you could 
understand me — which you could not." 

« But " 

" But no more of it," cried Antonio, more sharply. 

" All right. I have done. It does not matter," 
said the father. 

At Barstoft, and as they were driving along the 
High Street, with people at their doors and windows 
to observe these unseasonable visitors, Paulo Baretti 
spoke again. 

" I sent a message to the Wolston Inn to bring on 
all your traps to the Eoyal — to settle all claims there 
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and at the village. See how considerate I am, every 
little wish studied, planned out — gratified, if possible." 

" I wish I was dead," said Antonio. 

" Heaven's mercy on us, man !" said Paulo, shudder- 
ing ; " don't talk like that with a long, brave life 
before you. What would I give to have your 
strength and youth, and looks, and money at com- 
mand! Your life is worth enjoying; I envy it 
accordingly." 

Antonio Baretti did not reply to this rhapsody ; 
he was in no mood for his father's conversation, and 
there was no power to cheer him yet. Under the 
portico of the Royal Hotel they were met by an 
obsequious landlord, and all the waiters left upon the 
staff, now that the Barstoft season was over and its 
glory gone by till next summer. 

Here Mr. Baretti senior came out in his true colours 
— those colours which, when the occasion presented 
itself, he had always delighted to display. He showed 
his importance, and endeavoured to impress it upon 
those by whom he was surrounded. He talked in a 
commanding tone of voice ; he bade the host — who 
was a great man in the season, and would have 
snubbed him for his arrogance if his house had been 
full — prepare the best dinner that two hours would 
permit, find the best wines for those who knew what 
good wines were, and show them into the best and 
warmest private room. 

" Do you intend a long stay ?" asked the landlord, 
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rubbing one hand gently over another in mild satis- 
faction at the unlooked-for customers. 

" If I intend to bury myself alive, I do," replied 
Paulo. 

" Ah, ha !" said the landlord, with a feeble little 
laugh. " Well, perhaps we are a leetle dull here, 
though we have a fine sea and plenty of shipping 
always." 

" Curse your sea and shipping," said Paulo. 

The landlord was offended. He was not a man 
who could put up with abuse, and his visitors were 
not going to remain long. 

" Do you stop here to-night, sir ?" he asked, in a 
different tone of voice. 

" Well — yes, I suppose so, — eh, Tony ?" 

" No," replied Antonio, thus appealed to. 

" Oh — no, is it ? Don't you hear my son say no, 
or are you deaf as well as stiff-necked ? That's 
enough for you. What he orders pay attention to, 
and send in the bill to me, whatever it is." 

" James, show these gentlemen into room No. 6," 
said the landlord of the Royal, as he retired with 
measured steps. 

Room No. 6 was a private sitting-room that had 
not had a fire in that season. It was cold, and damp, 
and vault-like, and the view of a grey, misty sea, with 
a long stretch of desolate sand before it, was far from 
exhilarating. Paulo Baretti's teeth began to chatter 
in his head. 
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" Stop that !" he roared forth to a woman who came 
in to lay the fire, and to carry away a fire-ornament 
which looked like a series of long and much-worn 
curl-papers hanging from a band of dingy pink ; ** this 
won't do for us. We want comfort, not influenza. 
Haven't you a fire burning anywhere in this infernal 
house ?" 

" There's one in the coffee-room, sir — but " 

" That will do," said Baretti ; ." show the way to 
the coffee-room, and don't make faces at your 
betters." 

Paulo and his son were shortly in the coffee-room. 
There was one occupant in the long and spacious 
apartment, a commercial man, deep in letter-writing 
to his firm — let us hope that they were good orders 
he was sending to town — ^and he looked up as they 
entered. 

" Good afternoon," he said, politely, for he was a 
man alone in Barstbft's principal hotel, and yearned 
for the sound of a human voice — which he got in a 
fashion he did not particularly admire. Perhaps it 
was better than nothing, after all, for he tried it again 
when Paulo Baretti had growled forth " good after- 
noon " in response to his first salutation. 

« Cold ?" he said. 

" I know it's cold," said Paulo. 

After which reply, the commercial man resumed 
his correspondence, and father and son took off their 
great-coats and drew their chairs closely to the fire. 
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" Tbere's that sea again," muttered the father, with 
an evil glance through the coffee-room windows, 
" wild and miserable and bile-creating to look at it. 
I always hated the sea — it's too much for me — it 
floors me." 

"Have you nothing better to say to me than 
that ?" asked his son, mockingly. 

" Oh, I have heaps to say, when you are disposed 
to listen. I don't want to talk seriously and sensibly 
to a statue." 

" After dinner, when I have drunk more, I shall be 
better company," said Antonio ; " or I'll try to be. 
There is one favour you can do me now." 

" What's that ?" demanded Paulo. 

" Leave me alone," was the reply. 

" All right. You're worried still ; take your own 
time, my son, to cool." 

Antonio Baretti reached forward his hand to a 
country newspaper of the week before last, lying on 
a table near him. He was soon deep in its contents, 
or affected to be deep in them ; and his father, with 
his hands in his pockets and his shoulders high above 
his ears, sat and looked at him, until a thought 
suggesting itself he dived for his cigar case. 

" A cigar, Tony ?" he said, extending an open 
case containing half-a-dozen black and thick mon- 
strosities. 

"Not at present," said Antonio ; "after dinner.'* 

" Some brandy ? You'll have some brandy, per- 
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haps ? It'll put colour into your face, and warmth 
into your body. I am like an iceberg." 

" Brandy, then," assented Antonio. 

The father commenced pulling vigorously at the 
bell-rope by the mantelpiece; and when the order 
was taken and fulfilled, and the brandy drunk, he 
sat more heaped in his chair still, with his hands 
jingling the money in his pockets, and the cigar 
between his thick red lips. How long he smoked, 
and surveyed his son admiringly, and enjoyed the 
warmth of the fire, it was difficult to determine ; but 
presently there was a vague sense of dimness over 
him and everything, as if the sea mist from beyond 
the windows had oozed its way into the room while 
he was sitting there. His eyes closed slowly, and 
opened again ; the room was warm and comfortable, 
and even the noises in his ears were monotonous and 
subduing, consisting as they did of the scratching of 
the commercial gentleman's pen upon the paper, the 
ticking of the clock upon the mantelpiece, and the 
long muffled roll of the great waves as they broke 
upon the shore. The cigar dropped from his mouth 
into the fender; he was asleep at last, and dreaming 
of happiness with Tony, though his position was an 
awful one, and scared the man writing at the table, 
and from whom he had kept all the fire. Paulo 
Baretti's head was hanging over the back of the 
chair ; his mouth was open, and strange noises 
proceeded thence as of a giant gargling incessantly ; 
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he writhed, drew up his short legs and plunged a 
little, but still they were pleasant dreams even if 
born of indigestion. 

Suddenly he woke up, entangled one foot — one 
foot had always been more clumsy than the other, 
through his pilgrimage in search of the filial and 
confiding — in the fire irons, which he brought down 
upon the fender with a hideous crash that was nearly 
the death of the commercial traveller, who was a 
nervous man, and had been very quiet lately. 

Paulo Baretti was standing on the hearth-rug 
looking at the empty chair before him and shaking 
both hands passionately. 

"Where's the boy? — what's become of him? 
Here, you sir ! Where's he gone ?" 

" Who ? — the gentleman that was with you ? Oh, 
he went out about ten minutes ago." 

"Ofif!" cried Paulo, — "stolen away, perhaps. 
Here, lend a hand with my coat. This can't be. He 
mustn't run away from me like this." 

The commercial traveller assisted the excited man 
into his costly wrapper ; and then Paulo Baretti, 
dragging his hat over his temples, and with his sable 
collar, which his son had torn, trailing inelegantly 
down his back, sallied forth in search of his first-bom. 
In the hall of the hotel he found the butler ready to 
impart some information to him. The young gentle- 
man had gone out six or seven minutes ago towards 
Xhe harbour, and, with this information to direct 
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his steps, Paulo Baretti limped along at a rapid 
pace. 

The wind met him full front when he was twenty 
yards from the hotel, and blew his hat off ; and, but 
for the merciful interposition of a butcher's boy 
coming towards the hotel, who ran after it, and 
finally secured it, Mr. Baretti might have lost sight 
of it for ever. He was a hasty man, and, as he stood 
waiting for his hat, with his short ringlets tossing to 
and fro, and coming out of curl, his language was 
terrific. English and Italian oaths flowed from his 
thick lips in one unbroken stream ; and the combined 
effects of passion, and the strong north-easter sweep- 
ing from the sea, turned him to a lively pui-ple 
before his hat was on his head again. 

Holding on by the rim with both hands, with his 
coat buttoned to his chin, and his collar flapping 
behind him like the wing of a raven, Paulo continued 
his course towards the harbour, where no sign of 
his son rewarded his anxiety. The boats were all 
huddled together near the pier-house, as if for 
shelter from the wind. There were a few ships at 
anchor in the basin ; a steam-tug was towing into 
the harbour an unwieldy collier that had been 
damaged by past storms ; and in the distance near 
the roadway two men were winding open a huge 
swing bridge, so like Wolston Bridge on a larger 
scale, that Paulo Baretti shivered at the prospect, 
unless the cold had found him out, despite his 
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coverings. There was no sign of the son; and, 
man of impulse as he was, he put his big hands 
to his mouth, and, in his excitement and despair, 
roared forth " Tony " with all the power of his 
lungs. 

The hoarse ^hout which rose above the wind 
brought some one to his rescue; for at the pier- 
house, where the keeper of the pier had been com- 
placently dozing before his fire, as Paulo Baretti 
had dozed a little while ago, the bellowing of this 
human bull caused consternation. The pier-keeper 
jumped up, opened a small window which had been 
closed against the inclemency of the weather — and 
through which, in summer time, and when the 
militia band was braying on the pier, he could not 
take his pennies fast enough — and thrust his head 
out in affright. 

"What's the matter?" he called forth; "is any- 
body in the water ?" 

**I8 anybody anywhere in this dead-and-alive 
hole?" cried Paulo, coming so suddenly round to 
the window, that the pier-keeper, taken off his 
guard, jerked his head back against the window- 
frame, and hurt it. 

" What — what may be your pleasure, sir ?' 

*'My boy — a gentleman from the hotel — ^have 
you seen him anywhere ? Has " 

" There's a gentleman gone down the pier, sir." 

" Are you sure ?" 
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** Quite sure. It's the only penny that I have 
taken to-day." 

" A young fellow, very handsome, something like 
me in the face, but a little taller, and ever so much 
straighter ?" 

" I should say that was the man," said the pier- 
master, reflectively. 

'' It's Tony !" cried Baretti. " What can he 
want down this horrible place to-day ?" 

He went on to the pier, still holding his hat, and 
with a fresh torrent of imprecations escaping him 
that astonished the keeper of the pier far too much 
for him to think about his money at the time. 

" As you come back will do, sir," he called after 
him, however, and Paulo Baretti turned, failed to 
understand him, and then went on, cursing the 
weather and Antonio's eccentricity. 

It was a rough, bracing day at Barstoft, and they 
were wise who shunned the open weather, and kept 
doors and windows closed. It was no marvel that 
Barstoft was neglected at this period of the year, 
when Brighton and Torquay were in the ascendant 
and rejoicing. The wind and sea were both in 
earnest, and mocked all pleasure-seekers ; they 
roared hoarsely at each other, and knew no peace, 
and gave no peace to those exposed to their in- 
domitable force. The sands moved strangely with 
the wind, too, and came in clouds against the pier, 
and over it, and into Mr. Baretti's eyes, that were 
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too 'wide open for the day, and caused much pain 
and temporary blindness, which were not receiyed 
in that cahn and Christianlike spirit which] might 
have been anticipated from a better man. 

When he could see his way, Paulo went on again, 
with his head butting against the wind, which drove 
at him, and whistled and yelled on all sides of him, 
as if resenting his intrusion on the pier ; and the 
great waves, churned to foam, and angry with all 
obstacles to their fury, leaped the pier towards him, 
and drenched him with their spray. 

" This is a nice go, this is — an infernal — ^ly — ^nice 
go," he gasped forth to himself; but he was dogged 
of purpose ; he was concerned for his son, and there 
was some mystery beyond him, — at the pier-head, 
perhaps — ^to which he must advance at any cost of 
inconvenience to himself; and at the pier-head, 
where the wind was mad with rage and the sea 
was full of fury, he found his son at last. 
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CHAFTEE VII. 

ON THE PIEE. 

The pier-head of Barstoft was spacious and circular, 
and had a stout wooden edifice in its centre, aboye 
the pent-house roof of which rose the great lantern 
with its coloured glasses, which at night were fiery 
eyes, and marked to ships at sea where Barstoft 
Harbour was. A circular seat was built round the 
house, and here in fair summer weather, in the sun- 
shine, and with the sea false in its placidity and 
brightness, would nestle Barstoft visitors, — fair Eng- 
lish girls, attentive lovers, watchful mothers, sleepy 
fathers, dyspeptic relatives, and all the heterogeneity 
of a watering-place in full swing. And here, as if 
it were summer still, with his coat unbuttoned and 
his neckerchief loose, sat the man whom Paulo 
Baretti had taken so much pains to find. 

" Tony, in the name of all the fiends, what are 
you doing here ?'^ cried the father. 

"Besting after my hard journey, and before 
starting on a harder one," was the answer. 
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Paulo was glad to drop into a seat beside him 
after his walk up the long pier. He had never been 
fond of walking, and he was wet, tired, out of breath 
and out of temper ; terribly out of temper, though 
he tried not to show it just then, though the con- 
sciousness of something new and unprepared 'for, 
and opposed to every wish he had, was close upon 
him, and made the little heart he had sink omi- 
nously. 

" What the deuce do you mean by that, Tony ? 
It will not be a hard journey with me — I should 
think not, with the best of life, — ^for the easiest is 
the best, — so close at hand as yours is," he replied. 
" Aren't you well ?" 

" Yes, well and strong enough — for a Baretti," was 
the scornful answer. 

" What's the good of coming here, then, in this 
cursed wind and cold, like a lunatic ? Why can't 
you rest ?" 

" I hardly know — but I can't." 

" A man like you, who has seen the world, should 
know better than to mule and pule about a blue- 
eyed doll who " 

" That will do," said Antonio, suddenly gripping 
at his sire's arm ; " what she is, is nothing to you, 
nor me — and I am not fretting about her — ^not 
thinking of her. She is gone." 

" What are you thinking about, then ?" 

" About you." 
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Paulo Baretti laughed at this, and struck his 
hands upon his knees in his excitement. 

" You could not think of anything better. Think 
of me, Tony — of all I have done for you, and of all 
I will do before I go to heaven." 

" You have followed me, — and I am sorry," said 
Antonio. 

" Sorry !" repeated Paulo, " sorry ! why ? I am 
always glad to come where you are — to cheer you 
up, and be more of the friend than the father or 
adviser. Why sorry ?" 

"Because I would have gone away without an 
explanation, seeing it was better, and knowing that 
no explanation would do any good to me." 

"G — gone — gone away! Oh, Tony — don't say, 
gone away ! How — where ?" 

" I would have left you to your rest by the hotel 
fire, to that ease and affluence which have come to 
you in your latter days, as prosperity will come at 
times — God knows why — ^to the undeserving. I 
thought two hours ago that I was bad enough to 
share your life, and sink myself, and care for no- 
thing; — but I am not quite so bad yet. I will not 
stay with you." 

"You — you will not!" Paulo gasped again with 
difficulty. 

" I have remembered suddenly a promise to the 
mother whose heart you broke, that I would not 
share your life. I will keep my word for once." 
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"Your mother was a fooL Why should you be 
afraid ?" 

"1 don't fear you, but I distrust you," said 
Antonio. "I may meet worse friends; but your 
life is horrible. And you must not seek me ; let me 
sink by myself at least." 

" Ob, don't go away, Tony, — don't leave me — your 
poor old father, who'll be eyerything that you wish, 
if you'll only stay with him. Don't go to ruin, when 
I am rich, — when I can help you for the first time 
in my life. I'm not so bad. Your mother made 
the worst of me. I'll give up drink — anything; 
but stop." 

Antonio clutched his arm again. 

"I am not reproaching you. I may be worse 
than yourself before I die ; but I despise you less 
when you are away from me. Do you under- 
stand ?" 

« No, no ; but " 

"Father, — ^you killed Gregory Deerham, of 
Wolston House !" 

« By Heaven, I " 

Again the son interrupted him. 

** You swung open the bridge at Wolston in the 
dead of night, when the storm was at its highest, 
and let a man who had never injured you drop to 
his death. That man loved Minnie Garth as his 
own daughter." 

" Oh, Tony, is it that ?' cried his father. " I 
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never meant to hurt him. I was sorry when I saw 
him fall, and awfully scared and mad-like. It was 
that wretch John Garth whom I would have let 
drop into the lock. He injured me at Alsako, and 
did me fifty ill-turns; and I thought I saw him 
coming from the town, just as I had seen him come 
from his president's house abroad ; and I was drunk, 
or I wouldn't have even thought of hurting him. 
It's only when the drink's in me that I am an awful 
wretch, — not at other times, when a child might 
guide me. I couldn't help the big man dropping 
in — I really couldn't. I clambered down directly he 
fell, and tried to save him, till I heard the people 
coming ; then I thought of myself and ran away." — 

** His death is on your hands, wrought out by a 
fearful malice against a better man than you will 
ever be," said Antonio, gloomily ; « and there is no 
excuse." 

" I think there is," said Baretti. " I never meant 
to hurt him." 

He was waiting for his son to ask him concerning 
a large sum of money, represented by twenty thou- 
sand pounds' worth of Turkish bonds, that he had 
found in a pocket-book in Deerham's coat, when he 
had dropped into the boats beneath the bridge to 
help a wounded man. He was prepared to deny 
at first any knowledge of those bonds, which he had 
taken from the book, which had been returned to 
Gregory's breast-pocket, and to attribute his rise 
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in fortune to a lucky coup at his old gambling 
haunts. And at the last, and if Tony would stay 
with him, and now that money had made itself 
money very rapidly, and luck had followed him at 
Homburg, he was prepared even to restore the 
money to those who were entitled to it. Could he 
do more for any living soul than that, to evince his 
paternal affection, and his complete unselfishness? 
He thought not. 

But Antonio Baretti knew nothing of the large 
sum of money which Gregory Deerham had carried 
out with him that night. That had been guessed 
at by Gregory's sister ; but only John Garth, whom 
nobody had liked, knew the whole truth. 

'* I am not here to reproach you or to preach to 
you," said Antonio, impatiently ; " but I have 
weighed my resolution carefully, and I go away. 
Don't you hear the dead mother calling me across 
the sea ?" 

" No, I hope I don't," said Paulo, shuddering. 

" I can almost fancy that it speaks of one more 
chance, bad as I have been, and villain as I am ; and 
you must not weigh me down." 

" I would not for the world," said Paulo. " I can 
advance every wish of yours if you will let me. 
Don't be a fool, and throw over your best friend." 

" You and I stand apart from this day," was the 
firm reply. 

"I— I can't believe yet," said Paulo, taking off 
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his liat, that he might pass his hand over his damp 
forehead, " that you are going to do it. It's because 
I like you that I feel this as I shouldn't feel any- 
thing in all the world besides. It's because, Tony, 
the mother didn't set you quite against me. It's 
because when I was a beggar you had always money 
for me when I cared to ask for it, even if kind words 
were scarce enough. It's because I've built upon 
this day so much ; and Who's this ?" 

There was a flight of steps in an angle of the pier 
leading down to the harbour, and close to the 
harbour's mouth, and coming up them, step by step, 
was a rough-looking seaman with a red nightcap 
pulled to his eyebrows. 

" We're ready now, sir," said the man. 

"Eeady! What's ready?" asked Baretti, his 
face deepening in its tints again. 

" This man rows me to the vessel which you see 
coming down the harbour," said Antonio. " I have 
bargained for a place in the ship, and for rough 
service in it if I am wanted. It will set me ashore 
somewhere from this unlucky land." 

Paulo Baretti glared at the ship, which a steam- 
tug was bringing slowly along the harbour, and 
then at his son, who was resolved to go away. 

" It's settled, then ?" said Baretti. 

" Yes, it is settled," was the reply. 

The father thought for an instant of going with 
him and defying him ; then he remembered how 
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easy it would be for Antonio to elude him directly 
they touched shore, and what a deal of money was 
in his valise at the hotel and in his banker's hands 
in London, that he could not afford to leaye behind 
him. 

" Well, go then," said Paulo ; ^ and for your want 
of thought of me, your pride, and insolence, and 
hate, take my curse with you." 

" It can do me no more harm than your blessing," 
said the son, coolly. 

" I have done with you, Tony, for ever. I won't 
help you at your worst. When you may want help 
to save you fironi perdition, I'll not stir a step. 
Go to misery, and ruin, and annihilation, if you will." 

Antonio went down the steps towards the boat 
which was waiting for him, and Paulo Baretti stood 
and shouted forth his denunciations of him as he 
descended. They were awful words which escaped 
him, and which we dare not set down here in all 
their virulence and blasphemy; and the seaman 
looked gravely up at him as he rowed away, and, 
though he had had much experience of strong 
language in his town of Barstoft, was evidently 
impressed. 

" That's a bad man, your honour, and no mistake," 
he said. 

" Yes, there's no mistake," replied Antonio. 

"He's " began the man, when Antonio 

stopped him. 
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" Keep your tongue still, if you can." 

" All right, your honour, no offence." 

They rowed to the ship close upon the harbour's 
mouth, and tossing with the greater swell of waves 
which met tbem there ; and the dark-faced man upon 
the pier stood and watched them, and went on with 
his malisons. 

When Antonio had ascended the ship's side, and 
the ship had been tugged from the harbour to the 
high waves without, Paulo Baretti changed his 
position and watched on, with his hand still clutching 
at his hat. He left off cursing when the ship was a 
£aint mark in the sea mist, and the tug had steamed 
back to the harbour ; and for an instant or two there 
was a strange convulsion in his face that might have 
stood for grief or bitter disappointment. 

" Let him go," he growled/orth, at last. " I can 
get on better in the world without him than he can 
without me. I've been too long alone to feel this 
much. What's he to me, after all, that I should 
care ?" 

He shook his clenched fists once more at the distant 
ship, and the wind, taking a mean advantage of him, 
whisked off his hat like magic from the pier to the 
sea. A little irritated him ; even this trifling mis- 
fortune once more unloosened the vials of his wrath, 
and he leant over the side of the pier and cursed his 
hat for escaping him, as his undutiful son had 
escaped him, only a little while ago. 
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Relieved in mind by this outburst, he went back 
bare-headed to his hotel ; and his looks were so dark 
and full of evil, that the pier- keeper, seeing him 
coming, shut up his window, and thought that he 
would not ask him for his penny. Baretti went back 
to the hotel with his hair blown about his face, a 
wild-looking being with an awful scowl^ and he 
limped into the coffee-room, and into his old seat by 
the fire, without any one venturing to address him. 

The dinner was presently laid for two, as he had 
ordered on his arrival, and this darkened the colour 
of his complexion. The commercial gentleman re- 
entering attracted him; he had been to post his 
letters, and had come back blue with cold. 

" Have you dined ?" asked Paulo. 

" Yes, I have dined." 

" Will you dine again with me ? my friend will 
not come back. I can't sit here by myself — it's 
horrible." 

"Thank you, sir; but I have some business to 
attend to." 

The commercial traveller was fond of society, and 
felt the loneliness of the coffee-room as something 
horrible also ; but Mr. Baretti's manner, combined 
with Mr. Baretti's looks, led him very quickly to 
decline the honour. 

" Do as you like then. I don't want to force you," 
muttered Paulo. " You will drink a glass of wine 
with me after dinner, I suppose ?" 
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" Well, thank you, after you have dined, I'll look 
in, if I can." 

" Do," said the man, who did not like to be by 
himself. 

The commercial traveller had not much intention of 
looking in ; his private opinion was that the gentleman 
by the fire was anxious to pick a quarrel with some- 
body, and thought that he might do as well as anybody 
else ; and perhaps he was not far wrong in his surmise. 
He left the room after turning over some papers on 
the table at which the Barettis had found him sitting 
on their entrance, saying, " It's a windy afternoon. I 
think that it will blow to a tempest by the evening, 
and that we shall hear of wrecks at sea to-morrow." 

" Ton stupid idiot ! as if ships could not weather 
out such a gale as this!" he cried after him ; and 
the commercial gentleman, who heard the remark, but 
paid no attention to it, was quite certain, after that, 
that he should not drop in after dinner. 

Paulo Baretti dined in state. There were two 
waiters to attend upon him, and the butler looked in 
occasionally to make sure that the courses were pro- 
gressing in due succession. Paulo ate little, but he 
drank a great deal. He found fault with every dish, 
as an excuse for having no appetite ; but the wine 
disappeared as fast as his glass was replenished, and 
sherry, hock, or sparkling moselle, seemed all alike 
to him, so that he drank hard and fast, and kept the 
waiters busy. 
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**What kind of night is it?" he asked several 
times during dinner; and when the waiter had 
looked through the curtains, and said, " Breezy, sir," 
he was content for a few minutes. Once he got np 
from the table to look out for himself, and returned 
muttering anathemas at the weather; and he cut 
short the dinner at the sweets, and asked for brandy 
and his bill, and the horses to be put to his carriage, 
to take him to the railway station, and away from the 
den in which he was. He was very drunk when every- 
thing was ready for his departure, and had to be helped 
to bed by the waiters, on whom he freely poured his 
maledictions as he went up the stairs to the room 
that had been prepared for him. Even then he was 
a source of trouble and discomfort to the establish- 
ment, for he insisted upon changing his apartment 
for one with a sea-view, for a something not so large 
and full of comers as that one, where a man was 
hiding whom he did not care to meet — a man who 
had met with an accident at Wolston ! 

He was not seen till twelve o'clock of the next 
day, when he came down to breakfast, sullen and 
taciturn, in a blue velvet skullcap, which did not 
suit his yellowish complexion; and after breakfast 
he paid his bill, — a heavy bill, at which he uttered 
not a protest, — and left for London by the next 
train. He feed everybody that came in his way, but 
everybody was glad to see him depart from Bgu^toft 
nevertheless. He was certainly a man whom nobody 
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liked, and Antonio had acted wisely in dropping 
his acquaintance. It was not filial, but it was politic, 
for Paulo Baretti was scarcely human at his worst. 

The train took him away to Loudon, where some- 
body would be found to respect him while his money 
lasted, he was sure. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MAD MINNIE. 

There was fresh trouble at Wolston House. It had 
become an unlucky house since John Garth had 
rowed one summer night up the Aveny towards it^ as 
if a curse on man's deceitfulness had fallen there, as 
in the legends of old times. 

Minnie Garth was ill in mind ; and all the skill 
which Hester Deerham had summoned to her care 
had failed to bring her round. There had been at 
times signs of change for the better, gleams of hope 
across a darkness of which Hetty had not dreamed ; 
but the light had faded away, and the malady con- 
tinued, stubborn and beyond human skill. 

Doctors from London had attempted the cure, 
and had departed, recommending constant watching, 
constant nursing, absence from all anxiety, incessant 
change, — even banishment to the awful houses for 
the mad, and Hetty scarcely knew what advice to 
follow. The last counsel she resisted ; Minnie could 
but have close attention, and she would be away 
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from one she had loved, and who was deeply con- 
cerned in her recovery. The rest of the advice 
should be followed by Hetty in all its stages, and 
tried with every energy. What had she to live for 
but this girl now, — whom to study in the bleak, 
barren world stretching out before them both ? But 
she had not calculated on one phase of Minnie 
Garth's infirmity, — she was pained by a new and 
secret dislike which Minnie evinced towards her, 
which had struck her even in the first moments of 
the shock following Antonio Baretti's perfidy. 

Minnie was quite harmless, it was said ; she was 
only dangerous to herself at any time, and there was 
no telling what might happen in her strange con- 
ceits; but the dislike to Hetty Deerham knew no 
change, and only gathered strength as time went 
on. It became more disguised, perhaps ; there 
seemed even a faint effort to be amiable in this weak, 
wan creature, suddenly struck down; but Hetty 
knew that it was no longer she who could soothe or 
interest her. The hired nurse from the London 
hospital — a young woman always cool and grave, and 
self-possessed — was trusted before her when Minnie 
felt disposed to trust in any one, which was not very 
often. 

Minnie Garth was beset with a restlessness which 
took her from room to room of the house in a vain 
search for some one, and necessitated the constant 
attendance of her nurse. She had forgotten Antonio 
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Uanttti, llotty was disposed to imagine, for the name 
n(}V<3r <)HC4iiKHl her H[)8 in her most excited moments, 
— and th(»n» \vort> wild bursts of grief, wilder bursts 
of joy, when it was probable that his name would 
huvo rmm iirst to her lips. Her one thought was 
for li(*r futlior, lK>r one craving to find him and go 
away witli liini fixnn all who had deceived her. If 
»ho could only meet her father, — if Colonel Garth 
would conu», — oh, if he would come to take her 
honuj I She woulil weep, and wTing her hands, and 
Hay that hUu had hel[)ed to drive away the one heart 
that ha<l been faithful to her, and the one which she 
had helped to break, with all the rest of them. 

It was sot down by the faculty, — that grave-faced 
and mo»t learned facultv, which knows so little of 
thcHO mad folk after all, and guesses so madly itself 
at vain conclusions in its impotence, — ^that the 
malady had been growing upon Minnie for some 
time, or it would have shown a change more speedily. 
A bitter and unlooked-for disappointment might 
have precipitated the crisis ; but it would have come 
in its time, and under any circumstances. The girl 
was naturally weak. Hers had been a struggle to 
live to womanhood. The return of her father, the 
sudden death of Gregory Deerham, followed by the 
suspicions which rested on John Garth, and made 
him a prisoner in Barstoft gaol, had all tended to 
shatter her. It had been one whirl of excitement 
from the return of the father to his birthplace. She 
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had been drawn to him by her woman's heart, and 
parted from him by the charges made against his 
honour, and which charges it seemed impossible to 
refute; and only love for Antonio had kept her 
ostensibly strong. Then she had endured much 
remorse at the eleventh hour, when the true 
character of John Garth had asserted itself, and great 
grief, and many self-reproaches ; and the awakening, 
as it seemed to Minnie, to that deceit practised upon 
Tier by those in whom she had placed all confidence, 
had brought the vessel to the reefs at last. Trouble 
had done so before Minnie Garth's time, and she was 
not the first who had suffered in this way. 

The "mad Miss Garth," and "mad Minnie," 
became familiar phrases at Wolston, and the villagers 
looked askance at her when she crossed their path, 
and learned with those more closely allied the trick 
of humouring her ; for her restless nature took her 
very frequently to the village, — a woman with a 
white face, which had a new, strange beauty in its 
very wildness, and whose eyes were bright and eager, 
and did not flinch from others, as in the weakness of 
a common madness, but made others look away, and 
shudder at their intensity of gaze. 

She would take long rides to meet her father, and 
the groom and Hetty rode with her on these occa- 
sions, luring her home by circuitous routes; and 
many were the inquiring glances at the pale, hand- 
some girl, who rode always in advance of them, and 
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looked anxiously before her. But Wolston village 
was her favourite place, and the house of Mr- 
Bartholomew, — much to that old gentleman's annoy- 
ance, for his nerves were weak, — ^a home which she 
seemed to love. It was her own home — it had been 
her father's; here she should meet that tall, sun- 
burnt man, with the great brown beard, one day 
again, and he would take her from those people who 
had so long deceived her. He would come back, as 
in the past August month, tired and travel-stained, 
with his knapsack on his back, and his heart full of 
the hope that she had learned to love him in his 
absence, and she would fly to him, and tell him of 
her trouble, and never, never leave him any more. 

Minnie would tell Hetty Deerham this, and more 
than this, forgetting their past relationship together, 
and dwelling on her wrongs and isolation, as if Hetty 
had been a chance acquaintance who might be 
interested in her story. 

" For I have no one in Wolston who cares for me, 
you must know, and no one for whom I care," she 
said to Hetty more than once. " I am only true to 
myself." 

Hetty turned away, and wrung her hands together. 

" Oh, to bring her back to her true self again — not 
to feel more lonely and miserable than even this 
poor girl !" cried Hetty. 

It was very early in the New Year when a change 
came, and a great experiment was tried. It was 
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based upon some faint signs of improvement in 
Minnie; in a calmer manner, more evidence of 
thought, and less of excitement and the old restless 
fever. Minnie for days together would be so grave 
and rational, that only those about her who were 
cognisant of her affliction would have been distrust- 
ful; and though there were terrible reactions, 
sweeping every sober thought away, still the new 
manner gave some hope to her advisers and to 
Hetty. 

Hetty and Minnie and Minnie's nurse were to 
travel. The great experiment of the great change, 
of surrounding the wrecked mind by new scenes, new 
life, new people, was to be attempted. It had been 
Hetty's wish for some time; but Minnie had not 
been strong, and the journey had been postponed 
from week to week until a gloomy Christmas had 
passed, and a New Tear had begun. There was 
much opposition to surmount, for Minnie clung to 
her native place, and was sure that John Garth 
would return to seek her there ; and it was only by 
that harmless deception which is practised on the 
insane that she gave way. It was told her that 
there was every probability of finding her father in 
France, Germany, or Italy, that he had never loved 
England, and had mixed much in life abroad, that 
his impulse would have been to quit the land wherein 
he had encountered much of disappointment, and 
that by setting inquiries afoot in a foreign country, 
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and making every inquiry for themselves, their pa- 
tience and vigilance might be finally rewarded. 
Minnie reasoned that it was almost impossible ; but 
she gave way after one or two days' thought^ 
and seemed as anxious as Hetty Deerham to quit 
England at last. 

** It is Minnie Garth's best chance," said Hetty, to 
Mr. Kennett the surgeon, who had been long in- 
terested in the case. 

" Yes, and it is Minnie Garth's last chance," he 
replied. 

" No," cried Hester ; " don't say that, or I shall 
go mad myself. I feel that I have brought her to 
this, in my rash judgment of what was best and 
safest." 

It was the second week iu January when they 
started on their journey and bade good-bye to 
Wolston House. It seemed no happy augury of 
future success when Minnie, who was in the car- 
riage, facing Hetty, and by her nurse's side, 
asked to go back and bid Uncle Greg good-bye. 

" He would think it unkind to go away without a 
word," said Minnie, earnestly, "just as if I were 
offended with him." 

Hetty looked bewildered, and paused — Minnie had 
not spoken of Uncle Greg since her illness — but she 
was quicker than her nurse. 

''Perhaps we shaE see him at the station," she 
replied, with a sinking heart. 
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" Ah, I had forgotten that," said Minnie. 

They were going from Wolston to Barstoft, and 
thence by rail to London, and from London to Dover, 
en route for the gay city of Paris, in the first in- 
stance. In the first stage from Wolston to Barstoft, 
Hetty hoped that Minnie would forget her last 
strange wish ; but she went up and down the plat- 
form of the railway station, peering into every 
stranger's face, and for the friend she wished to find. 

" Why, he is in London," said the nurse, suddenly. 
" How foolish of us all to forget this ! Didn't Mr. 
Gregory say that he would meet us at the London 
terminus, Miss Deerham ?" 

Hetty flinched at this mention of her brother's 
name — this hideous restoration of him to life, but 
she answered quickly, " Ah, how could I have for- 
gotten that !" 

" He never told me," said Minnie ; but she went 
into the carriage without another word. 

It was a long, dull, silent journey to London, 
broken by no incident of travel, and the great city 
was reached when its lights were flaring in the 
streets, and all was noise and bustle round the 
travellers. 

"This is London," said Minnie, m a frightened 
whisper. " I don't like it. Let us go away as soon 
as we can." 

" We shall only stay one night, Minnie," replied 
Hetty. 
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"Thank von. Miss Deerham," was the cold an- 
swer ; " that will be one night too many." 

The change from sudden confidence to a frigid 
reserve was striking even to Hetty, nsed to many 
changes. She regarded Minnie closely. 

"Yon are tired," she said. "Ton are cross 
with me." 

"Ton are all deceiving me," answered Minnie; 
"I know it — ^I see it — and I will have it never 
again. Mark me, both yon women, never again." 

There was an effort made to soothe her, which 
appeared to have its effect, for presently she became 
very grave and thoughtful. 

There was some confusion concerning the cabs, 
the placing of her boxes on the roof, and the dis- 
posal of two ladies' maids, of Minnie and the nurse. 
The stream of people passing to and fro, the arrival 
and departure of many travellers in cabs and car- 
riages, and on foot, the plunging of nondescripts 
towards the women, with offers to carry parcels, to 
assist in ope^ng doors and lifting trunks, to sell 
boxes of lueifers and evening papers, added to the 
whirl of life about them ; and Minnie, country-bred, 
and to whom life in Wolston had been excitement 
enough for all time, gazed around her with eager 
curiosity. 

" Tou had better get into the cab, Miss Garth,** 
said the nurse. 

" Yes, — but where are you taking me ?" 
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" Out of the noise, where we can rest/* replied 
Hetty. . 

Minnie entered the cab, and sat down. It seemed 
but an instant before they were following her into 
the vehicle. The nurse had missed her box for a 
moment, and, with a natural interest in her own 
property, had looked over the luggage on the pave- 
ment, and Hetty had turned to answer a question of 
a railway porter ; but the watch had been relaxed, 
and the opportunity to escape, to seek John Garth 
for herself, and without these enemies, had suggested 
itself to Minnie — a wild inspiration, that was worth 
the following. A thin white hand opened the cab 
door on the further side, — a pale-faced figure in 
mourning stepped silently from the vehicle into the 
roadway, and darted swiftly, and unheeded by the 
passers-by, into the crowd beyond the station, and 
into the seething streets of Eastern London, where 
were worlds of faces to be lost in, and to be heard 
of no more. 

" Gone !" cried Hetty Deerham, with a shriek, as 
she stepped into the cab, and saw the open door, 
and the lamp-lit roadway beyond it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AX OLD FBIEND. 

Possessed with the one idea of escaping fiom all 
who had deceired her — an idea br which die had 
been beset from the first hour of her madness, — 
Minnie Garth went swiftlr from the Great Eastern 
terminns to the maze of streets beyond it. The 
crowd was srreat abont her« and she stood bewildered 
by the people, the glaring lights^ and the noises on 
aU sides of her« after she had en^ssed the road into 
the bnsy Shoreliteh« with its shops filled with low- 
priced goods, and its sqnalid thoosands hnstling her 
and themselves in their eagerness to complete tlieir 
Tarions missions. It was Saturday night, when poor 
worlds are alwavs busv and excited — when hard- 
earned wages are spent with caation by frugal 
hucksters, or lavished at pewter-covered counters by 
reckless spendthrifts, to whom drink is an elysium. 
From the peace and hush of Wolston-on-the-Broad, 
to the roar of this eastern section of the citv. would 
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have bewildered most country girls, and Minnie's 
was a life of bewilderment abeady. 

She was glad to escape them all — to feel herself 
free, oppressed no longer by Hetty's interest, and 
haunted not by that meek-faced, watchful stranger, 
who would not let her turn or move without attend- 
ance, and for whose presence Minnie was not able to 
account, though she had asked a hundred times a 
day. Yes, glad to escape, but not strong enough for 
the rough, boisterous life into which she had leaped. 
Her head was weak, she felt giddy and ill, and it 
became a relief to plunge into a dark narrow street, 
where there seemed at first coolness and peace and 
darkness, and where she stood in the shadow of a 
doorway, trying to remember what had brought her 
to this isolation. 

The darkness scared her after a while, and the 
peace vanished upon reflection. Men, women, and 
children, or things like them, wretchedly clad, flitted 
by, — the shadows of the streets, the stragglers from 
the army of the ragged fringe, and words that were 
new to her in their hideousness, and yet which froze 
her blood to listen to, issued from their lips as they 
passed her, laughing, swearing, and jesting obscenely. 
Minnie was glad to steal back to the busy thorough- 
fare again. There was protection amongst the many, 
after all ; and what might dismay her in the various 
courts and alleys she could only guess at, and feel 
afraid of. 
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It was this rest in the narrow street that had 
baffled the efforts of those who were in search of 
her; for Hetty, the nurse, and the seryants, had 
passed, and were wandering helplessly in advance, 
asking a hundred questions of people whom they 
met, and of the police, whom they had already set 
upon the track. But Minnie Garth was not identi- 
fied ; there were thousands abroad that night. The 
police were few, and had costers' barrows, drunken 
men and women, and various fights to attend to; 
and Minnie was lost amidst the crowd through which 
she pursued her vain and purposeless way. 

What was one woman lost in London? There 
was nothing remarkable in Minnie Grarth. Her 
white face and eager eyes might have betrayed her, 
perhaps, had not her thick black veil been drawn ; 
but her mourning did not attract attention in a 
crowd where mourners always were. Her change of 
colour, and the nervous indrawings of her breath, 
were hidden bv the veil, and it was one more dark 
figure jvassing onwards, quietly and unobtrusively, 
in the sunrinof stream of human life. 

There were more remarkable sights abroad that 
night than Minnie Garth. There were children 
with the faces of old men and women in their 
shremlntHss and knowledge of the world, and men 
and wvnuon soarvvly worthy of their name, for they 
were soarvvly human : there was sham poverty 
Uataut on the kerlxs^tones^ and hideous with false 
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afflictions and deformities ; and there was real pri- 
vation, slinking along shame-faced and despairing, 
to the refuge or the union, or glaring in at win- 
dows behind which was bread as unattainable as 
diamonds to the penniless humanity which hungered 
for it ; there were workers, and people out of work, 
thieves, beggars, and errand-boys, honest women and 
dishonest women, jostling together on the grimy 
pavement. The shops were full; the streets were 
full; the owners of cheap exhibitions were doing 
well, and the pleasure-seekers were still bound for 
the theatres and cheap music-halls with which the 
neighbourhood was swarming. 

It was very easy to be lost, and Minnie, despite 
her fears and her confusion, was still glad to be 
away from those who had rendered Wolston like a 
prison to her. She felt that she must be nearer her 
father in the streets — ^that amidst the unceasing 
crowd of faces his would start forth presently to fill 
her heart with joy. The whole world surely was 
astir that night, and she must meet the man whom 
everybody had been against, just as everybody was 
against her now, and sought for every opportunity to 
trick her into schemes for her disadvantage. She 
should encounter Jolm Garth presently, plodding on 
full of thought, wondering what she was doing, and 
why she had kept away and never loved him, and 
she would surprise him by flinging her arms round 
him, ay, even in the streets, and crying on his broad 
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chest, and telling him that she knew all the truth 
now, and wished to be with him, and away from 
them, until she died, and he was planting flowers on 
her grave. 

Minnie wandered on, sure of this result, and kept 
strong by a wild fancy which gave her hope, and 
realized no danger. She crossed the road once or 
twice, as some figure like her father's passed on the 
other side of the way, but she startled no stranger 
by addressing him, and her weak mind deceived her 
not into the belief that she had met John Garth yet. 
If faces had grown strangely confused to her of late 
days — and even Hetty's had been diflScult tO re- 
member — the sunburnt face, with the great beard and 
moustache, and the big, thoughtful eyes, had not 
receded into the mists about her memory ; and find- 
ing that might be new life and strength to her. 
For without her father she must die soon ; it was not 
her nature to exist without some one to love, and 
some one to love her. 

Presently she was crossing a bridge, where the 
numbers were thinner and the lights less numerous. 
She crept in the recess, and looked down at the deep 
dark water with that old temptation to find peace 
and rest there which has beset minds as weak as 
hers, and erring souls more desperate. She looked 
down at the water, and wondered if it led to Wolston, 
and if it would bear her back to tlie town where she 
had experienced much of happiness and unhappiness 
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in her eighteen years. She should not like to go 
back there — her father had said that never in all his 
life would he return to it. 

She was still musing, still thinking how peacefully 
the dark river glided on beneath her, flecked here 
and there by the shimmering lights from wharfs and 
bridges, when a hand touched her, and made her 
cower back upon the damp stone seat. 

" Now, young woman, you have been there quite 
long enough," said the rough voice of a policeman in 
her ear. " I've been a watching you, and I think I 
see your game." 

" I was looking at the water, sir," said Minnie, 
submissively. 

" Yes, I know you were — but it won't do. You 
must come out of this." 

" Very well," she answered. 

The policeman became aware that there was some- 
thing in her voice, or manner, or general appearance, 
in contrast to such women as he had warned from 
the bridges scores of times in his oflBcial life — a less 
defiant, reckless way, which resisted not, and aroused 
gome interest. 

" What are you doing here ?" he asked, less 
harshly. 

Nothfng," was the answer. 
Waiting for anybody ?" 

** Yes — for my father. I — I think that I shall 
find him very soon, sir." 
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"Well, I hope you will, for you seem to want 
taking care of. What's your name ?" 

" Minnie Garth." 

"And vour father told vou to wait here for him? 
He's a pretty sort of a father, I should say." 

" He Ls the President of Alsako — a tall, handsome 
man — as tall as vou are — vou must have seen him." 

The policeman drew himself up at the compliment, 
but replied that he had not seen him, and asked why 
she thought that he had at any time cast his eye 
upon him. Had he been in trouble, had he ever 
" run him in," was he president of any harmom'c 
meeting with that outlandish name, or what ? 

Minnie did not satisfy his curiosity. She was 
anxious to be gone again ; the man might be another 
spy, for he asked many questions, and looked hard 
into her face, and she must be wary now that she had 
escaped. 

" I think I will go now," she said. Then she walked 
away very quietly, and the policeman looked after 
her, and shook his head. 

" That's a girl who's not quite right, I fancy," he 
said to himself He walked across the bridge, and 
looked into each recess ; and finding her not again, 
and scaring almost to death an old man who had 
gone to sleep in the last recess over a bundle of bird- 
stuff which he had brought from the country, he 
retraced his steps, convinced that he had done his 
duty as regarded suspicious wayfarers. 
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After crossing the bridge, Minnie found herself in 
another busy thoroughfare, where the faces were not 
quite so numerous in their haggard aspect, and 
where poverty was less demonstrative. Here, again, 
were the crowds of workers and non-workers to con- 
front her, and the gas to daze her with its light. 
She was very tired ; she did not know how tired she 
was until she stood for a moment looking at some 
trinkets in a jeweller's window, and found it diflBcult 
to proceed at her old pace without a sense of weak- 
ness and of pain. How long she had been wandering 
she did not know, — she tried to recollect, but failed 
in the attempt. She had heard several clocks strike, 
and shutters were being put up by people who closed 
at reasonable hours and in the very face of business ; 
she must have travelled many miles without finding 
Colonel Garth. 

She would like to rest, even to meet with those 
from whom she had run away, she thought at last, 
for they would take care of one who was not able to 
take care of herself. Who were those people from 
whom she had escaped? — let her stop and think. 
She stopped to think several times without remem- 
bering very clearly how it was that she was in the 
streets of a great city, friendless aud houseless ; and 
each time she went on with a greater difficulty. 

She was crossing another bridge where there 
was more calmness and less of turmoil ; where a 
great palace, or church, or something huge rose 
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up beside her, with a clock of fire, houdieds of feet 
above her head, and theu there were more streets, 
and noise and light and Ufe, a ftesh phase of each 
which she made a greater effort to comprehend. She 
was in a street of cafes and refreshment houses, 
where poverty was concealed at last, and a semblance 
of wealth and luxury remained to deceive her into 
the belief that she was nearing friends. Women in 
silks and satins rustled by, but one glance at their 
rouged faces scared back the inquiries which she 
would have put to them; and the gentlemen were 
drunk, or vacuous, and had not a manly face amongst 
them, as they passed her with, their empty laughter. 

She gave up, and a wild appeal escaped her lips 
that startled those who heard it. 

" Oh ! will no one take me home, away from 
this?' 

There was some fresh laughter; for there were 
people here who laughed at Heaven's vengeance 
every night, and why not at a girl's distress ? — but 
there were curious and pitying faces also that sur- 
rounded her. 

** Who are you ? — what's the matter ?" one or two 
inquired ; but Minnie only looked at them and wrung 
her hands. 

" It's a woman lost herself," another remarked. 

" Or lost her wits, like us," suggested a fourth, as 
she put up Minnie's veil. " Oh, poor child ! — look 
at her." 
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" Please take me home," said Mumie. 

" Home ! — where ?" 

" I don't know, — I can't tell now. I shall re- 
member soon. Don't tease me, — find me Hetty." 

" Oh, she's mad, — where's a policeman ?" cried the 
first woman who had addressed her. " Doesn't any- 
body know her ? What's your name ?" 

" Minnie Garth." 

The woman had been drinking a little and was 
excitable. She set up a loud scream of inquiry, at 
which a few laughed again, and a few more tried to 
imitate in burlesque tones. 

" Here, does anybody know Minnie Garth ?' she 
cried, and the name of Minnie Garth was caught up 
by twenty voices, and in twenty different keys. 

In one of the cafes, lying at full length upon a 
tawdry velvet couch, was a thick-set, bull-necked 
foreigner, with many rings upon his hands, which he 
had folded beneath his head by way of greater sup- 
port in his repose. He had been sleeping soundly 
till the voices in the street awoke him, for his watch 
had been taken in his slumbers, and he had remained 
ignorant of the depredation ; but he rolled off the 
cushions to the floor, scrambled to his feet again, 
and stood collecting himself and his thoughts together, 
as the cries of ** Minnie Garth," — "Who knows 
Minnie Garth ?" — still rung in his ease, and were 
echoed from voice to voice without the coffee- 
room. 
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"Minnie Garth," he said; "who knows her? 
Why I do, to be sure." 

He walked somewhat unsteadily out of the cafe to 
the pavement, where he confix)nted the crowd sur- 
rounding an affrighted woman in mourning, who was 
looking eagerly and strangely for one face that she 
might recognize. 

" You know her, Paulo ?— don't be a fool. Ck)me 
in, and let us have some more champagne," said a 
man with a child's face. " Paulo's the man to drink 
away his money like a prince." 

" Or like a fish," cried another. 

" Minnie Garth ?" he said, pushing his way to the 
front ; " and by Heaven, it is too ! Why, what's it 
for — that you, are here ? You haven't found Tony 
— you — what does it all mean ?" 

" She's mad — ^that's all," some one condescended 
to explain. 

" Mad — Garth's daughter mad, and here," he 
muttered ; then he stood and clutched his clubbed 
beard, and looked like a man sobered at once by his 
intense surprise. 

Minnie went towards him, hesitating, half-afraid, 
and yet rejoicing at the sight of him. The figures 
of the past were strangely blended, and which were 
good, or evil, or influenced her life for better or 
worse, it was difficult to determine, but here was some 
one to lead her back to home, if not to her father'^ 
hoase. As she approached Paulo Baretti, so she 
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approached nearer the past facts which had dis- 
mayed her. 

" You are he who came to tell me all the truth," 
she said, "and whom no one trusted. And yet it 
was the truth." 

" Yes — I am Mr. Baretti — Tony's father, girl. 
You recollect ?" 

" Yes, yes — I think I do. Will you take me back 
at once— could you find my father if you tried ?" 

Paulo Baretti's face lighted up with a new in- 
spiration. " To be sure I could. I know where he 
is, Minnie — I can lead you to him." 

" You can. Oh, I am so glad of that !" she cried. 

She clung to his arm, and Paulo Baretti patted 
her hand with his own, and bade her not to be afraid, 
for he would take every care of her. 

"I have married, Minnie, since you and I saw 
each other last — driven to it by an ungratefiil boy," 
he added, suddenly beginning to whimper in a very 
mad fashion himself. 

There was a louder shout of laughter at this from 
the assembled crowd than had been heard hitherto, 
and Paulo Baretti aimed wildly at one man who 
seemed enjoying the joke, and whose face he for- 
tunately missed, or he would have found himself in 
a station-house till Monday. 

" I'll not stand any laughing from such a crew as 
you are," he shouted, " and you must respect your 
betters if I come here. Haven't I spent money 
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enongh on you all — floated yon in wine ? — and this 
is your return ! B[aven*t I ** 

" Take me away," whispered Minnie, in a 
fnghtened whisper. 

" Yes, yes, of course I will, my dear. Ton are 
the very girl who can be of immense service to me,** 
he muttered to himseK as he surveyed her with a 
grave intentness. *' You come like a blessing on my 
prayers ; but you're awfdlly mad, I should say, to 
want to go with me." 

" Do you know this young woman ?' asked a 
policeman, suddenly appearing. 

Paulo Baretti's eyelids blinked once or twice over 
his small eyes, but he stood his ground, and said, 
" Of course I do. Ask her ?" 

The policeman put the question to Minnie, who 
answered " Yes," and begged that Paulo would take 
her away from the people who surrounded her. 

"She was engaged to marry my son before her 
mind gave way," said Baretti. ** My wife takes care 
of her, poor thing, but she has managed to escape 
to-night. Come, Minnie, let us be off. Hi I cab." 

The policeman was not quite satisfied, although 
Mr. Baretti's explanation was frank and to the 
purpose. 

" Perhaps you will not miad giving your address, 
sir ?" said the policeman. 

" To be sure. I am not hiding in a back street," 
cried Paulo, pompously. " Here is my card. Signer 
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Paulo Baretti, of Chichester Gardens, Belgravia. 
Now make way, please ; the poor child must not be 
kept here all night. Come, Minnie." 

The cab which Baretti had called from the rank 
was drawn to the side of the pavement, and Minnie 
stepped in, followed by her new guardian. 

" Where are you taking me ?" she asked, feebly, as 
the cab moved on, and the faces that she had feared 
seemed to melt away into the night. 

" Home, child," said Paulo, huskily. 

** Thank you," murmured Minnie. She rested her 
head back against the corner of the cab, and was 
fast asleep the instant afterwards. - 

Paulo Baretti crossed his arms upon his chest and 
studied her all the way home ; he fought hard with 
faculties much confused by a long day's drink, and 
endeavoured to piece out the new plot which his 
busy brain had framed concerning the girl whom he 
had entrapped. 

" Yes, it's like a blessing to me," he muttered to 
himself again. Then he chuckled softly at this 
strange incident of life which had made him the 
guide and counsellor of John Garth's daughter in 
the hour of her distress. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MRS. BARETTI. 

Paulo Baretti had been frank and straightforward 
with the policeman ; he had given his correct address. 
There had been no attempt to deceive the majesty of 
the law. Chichester Gardens, Belgravia, was the 
locality in which it had pleased Mr. Baretti to reside, 
on a first floor, at an expensive weekly rental, and in 
sumptuously furnished apartments, after his marriage 
with Miss Kensey, of the " Golden Dove " in Oxford 
Street, a hostelry at which Paulo Baretti had spent 
much money and drunk down much money while 
succumbing with rapidity to the charms of the head 
barmaid of that select establishment. Miss Kensey 
had had many admirers, and though flattering many 
by her smiles, had kept each at his respectful 
distance while there were doubts concerning his 
intentions. She was a handsome, vain woman of 
thirty, who had taken care of herself, and had am- 
bitions ; who believed that Mr. Baretti was rich and 
infatuated with her, and in an evil hour for herself 
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overlooked his ugliness. She had had faith in 
his passion and in her power of managing him, and 
so had made the great error of taking him for better 
for worse, — for much worse, as she discovered, long 
before the honeymoon was over. 

Mr. Baretti had wanted company, and as his son 
had thrown him over, he had started for London, 
married, and repented. It was his revenge on Tony, 
he considered. He was not going about the world 
with no one to take care of him ; and it would serve 
his son out, if he ever heard of his marriage, to dis- 
cover that he had taken unto himself a wife by way 
of consolation for the cruel treatment that he had 
met at Barstoft. 

Mrs. Baretti, nee Kensey, was sitting up for her 
husband, and preparing for his arrival. There was 
a bottle of soda-water ready to be opened for him ; 
and as the cab stopped she proceeded to unwire the 
cork in a neat and expeditious manner, born of long 
practice at the bar of the ** Golden Dove." Gentle- 
men with their hats on the backs of their soft heads, 
who had asked for soda and brandy in the small 
hours of the morning, before parliament had passed 
its One o'clock Bill, and spoiled much trade with the 
simple and the vicious, had been full of compliments 
to Fanny Kensey, and sighed and pressed her hand 
along with the spirit glasses and in tendering their 
shillings, but there were no compliments for her 
now. Her lord and husband, who had been full of 
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compliments only a little while ago, would probably 
snatch the glass from her hand, and anathematise 
her for sitting up for him. and, if he was very drunk, 
might throw the glftss at her as a friendship oflFering 
— he had done it once or twice, she thought, and her 
handsome black eyebrows lowered at the reminis- 
cence. 

This was the end of her ambition. Miss Kensey 
had dropped the bar at thirty years of age, married 
a bar-customer and secured a rich husband, just as 
she thought that she should when she went into the 
business. She had been warned of marrying this 
Baretti by her sister barmaids and the landlady, and 
had answered, confidently, "Oh, he will turn up 
trumps!" an inelegant but forcible observation, 
which had its rise in a whist club that met at the 
" Golden Dove " on Monday nights. But he had 
turned up a brute instead, and she was afraid of him, 
though she had a temper of her own, and showed it 
occasionally. She would have made Paulo Baretti 
an excellent wife in her way, had he been tolerably 
kind and moderately attentive, and she was trying 
to make the best of a bad bargain with him yet. 
It was up-hill work, and Paulo told her every 
morning that he was sorry that he had thrown 
himself away upon a woman of low family, bad edu- 
cation, and vile trade connections. 

" What my boy Tony will say to me for marrying 
you. Heaven knows," Paulo would say in his sober 
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moments, when he was more thoughtful, but no 
gentler. 

" You're not so late as usual, Baretti," she said, 
with that stolid indifference which comes to some 
women with bad husbands, if not quite so rapidly as 
in her case, " for the houses haven't shut yet. Hollo, 
who's this ?" 

She left off uncorking her soda-water to regard 
with no small amazement the pale shrinking girl 
who came in with her husband, and looked helplessly, 
almost beseechingly, towards her. 

*'This is my prize, Fanny," said Baretti, in so 
hearty a tone, despite its huskiness, that Fanny was 
again astonished; **a prize that has fallen in my 
way whep I was not looking for it. This is Minnie 
Garth — the girl that my son was in love with, and 
for whom he would have thrown over his own father, 
it she had not sent him off. I told you all about it." 

** Yes, you did. And your name is Minnie Garth, 
then ? No lies," she added, bluntly, to poor Minnie. 

" Yes, my name is Garth. Why am I brought 
here ?" was the reply. 

"To rest, girl, till we go in search of the father in 
the morning — very early in the morning," Mr. 
Baretti explained, with a significant play of his 
countenance, intended solely for his wife's enlighten- 
ment. 

"I — I hope that I can trust you," said Minnie, 
hesitatingly ; " you were very truthful once. I seem 
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to recollect so much better now every word yon said 
at Wolston." 

** I was as trae as gospel, my dear child — I always 
am. What are you nncorkmg that beastly stuff 
for?" said Paulo, turning angrily to his wife; ** can't 
you see that I am as sober as a judge ?" 

"Is this a sober action?" asked Mrs. Baretti, 
pointing to the girl, and putting down her bottle and 
glass. 

" Yes, it is," replied Paulo, confidently. 
" Don't you see, can't you see that she is — out of 
her mind ?" said his wife, dropping her voice sud- 
denly, to spare the feelings of the girl perhaps — 
which showed some kindness in the heavy-browed, 
handsome woman. 

" I know it," he said ; " all the better." 

" I can't make out " 

" Hang it, woman ! have I asked you to make it 
out ?" cried Baretti, furiously. " Can't you wait till 
I explain — till I show you how this may be of 
advantage, and give me power, and a hold of people ? 
There, you have frightened the girl, and she's going 
to faint next. See to her, while I take these boots 
off. I wish," he added, with extreme viciousness, " I 
had the man here now who made them so infernally 
tight ; I'd brain him with the heels of them." 

Mrs. Baretti saw to Minnie Garth, who had 
dropped suddenly into a chair, and closed her eyes 
at the vehemence of Paulo, now turning very purple 
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in his forcible efforts to remove a pair of highly 
varnished boots. 

"I think she'd better rest," said Mrs. Baretti; 
" she's dead-beat, certainly. Where did you find her ?' 

'*I'll tell you presently," growled her husband, 
who was twisted out of all human shape in his 
struggle with his boots. " Don't worry me now, or 
I'll fling something at you." 

"Would you like some supper?" asked Mrs. 
Baretti. 

Minnie shook her head. 

*' You would like to lie down ? Ay, that's it," she 
said, as Minnie nedded and smiled at her. "Til 
show you to your room— our maid shall take care of 
you to-night." 

" Thank you," answered Minnie. 

She drank a little weak brandy and water, which 
Mrs. Baretti pressed upon her, and' then looked so 
hard into her face, that the woman bending over her 
felt uncomfortable beneath her gaze. 

" I think I can trust you," said Minnie ; " you 
look like a woman who would be my friend, if you 
could." 

" If I could I might be," was the slow answer. 
" Are you ready 7* 

" Yes," she replied. 

Mrs. Baretti conducted Minnie Garth to her room. 
When she returned she found her husband seated 
before the fire, with his slippered feet upon the 
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fender, and a scarlet dressing-gown, which gave him 
quite a military appearance, wrapped closely ronnd 
him. He was smoking and staring intently at the 
fire. His wife sat down in a chair near him, and 
resumed some fancy work, with which she had been 
occupied at the time of his arrival. She asked no 
more questions, but was grave and patient until it 
was his pleasure to address her. 

It became his pleasure about ten minutes after- 
wards, when his bead-like eyes rolled themselves 
into their corners to survey her furtively. 

" You do not seem at all surprised ?" he said. 

" 1 have got used to surprises. It would take a 
great deal to astonish me now," she replied, with a 
galvanic kind of smile. 

" You were curious when I first came in, though." 

" A little ; it's worn off." 

" Don't you wonder what I'm going to do with 
Minnie Garth ?" 

f 

" 1 don't see the use of her — that's alL" 

" Have you taken care of her ?" snapped Baretti. 

" Yes, the maid is with her till the morning, and 
is to wake us if necessary." 

** That's good — that's well," said her husband ; 
" and in the morning we'll be away from here, with- 
out telling the landlady where we are going. In 
France, she passes as my daughter by a former wife 
—my poor afflicted daughter, Fanny. Don't forget 
this." 
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" France," murmured the woman, " Oh, I don't 
like no foreign places." 

'' But you must leam to like them," cried Baretti. 
" YouVe no will of your own, Mrs. Baretti, — ^it 
belongs to me now." 

"Does it?" said Mrs. Baretti, as she looked at the 
fire with her husband. 

"And you're going to Paris to-morrow, Fanny, — 
it's a place you'll like — nice and lively, and not a 
Sunday to be found from one year's end to another — 
that's the style. No turning people out at one 
o'clock in the morning either, just as they are at 
their thirstiest, poor things — no mean ideas of that 
kind. Drink always about at the right places, if you 
know where to find them ; and I do. Minnie wHl go 
with us. If she's quiet, we will take care of her — ^if 
she's dangerous, like her father, we must pay the 
mad doctors to take care of her for us ; but we must 
always know where to find her at a moment's 
notice." 

"What for?" asked Mrs. Baretti again. She was 
curious to learn as much as that, it seemed. 

" Because my boy, Tony — heaven confound him ! 
— liked that girl, and would come back anywhere 
for her — come back to me and bless me for taking 
care of her. And if he doesn't, we may be poor 
some day — and there's one or two people with 
plenty of money who would pour it out like water 
to get that girl back. And if the worst comes to 
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the worst, there's John Garth to pay out for old 



scores." 



Mrs. Baretti looked askance at her husband as he 
scowled at the flickering fire. She was a strong- 
minded woman, with no great degree of feeling, and 
lacking in all refinement; but she was woman 
enough to shiver at the sight of him, and to feel her 
heart sink at the thought of her own past rashness 
in marrying such a scamp. 

He noticed that she shuddered, and turned quickly 
to her. 

" What are you doing that for ?' 

" I don't know — I don't like this," she answered, 
slowly. 

" Who said you did ? Perhaps you don't like 
me?" 

" Not so well as I did, Paulo, and that's the trutL" 

" Mrs. Baretti," he said, with a rusty little laugh, 
" I can return the compliment." 

'* I did not think that you were a good man when 
I married you," she said, in the same slow, reflective 
manner, and without removing her eyes from the fire ; 
" but I thought you fancied me like, and I chanced 
it." 

*' Good men don't turn barmaids into ladies, and 
marry them ofi*-hand, you fooL" 

" I know that now. But I wished to be a lady ; 
and here I am in silks, and with a diamond keeper 
to my wedding-ring. And if you were only 
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moderately bad, I would not mind — for I bargained 
for it, thinking that I should be able to manage you 
now and then. But," — and here she shuddered 
again, — " you may be too bad for any woman to live 
with." 

" You'll run away, perhaps ?" 

"Not exactly. I've always been a respectable 
woman : I'd rather poison myself than do that — ^I'd 
rather poison you." 

" Me ! Thunder and lightning ! don't think of 
such a thing as that, Fanny!" cried Paulo. "I'm 
only playful and rough at times, but sound at heart. 
Didn't 1 marry you for love ? It was a handsome 
wife I wanted, — fine, showy, and commanding as 
Juno." 

'* Who's she ?" said Mrs. Baretti, jealously. 

** A woman in the dictionary, Fanny, that's all," 
explained her husband. " I wanted a woman with 
a head upon her shoulders, to take care of me and 
my money — and you were sensible, and good-look- 
ing, and here you are. We shall get on well enough 
together." 

" We may," replied his wife ; " I think we may, 
Paulo, if you're not quite a brute." 

'* To be sure. And we'll go to Paris to-morrow 
with Minnie Garth. I have an idea that my boy 
Tony is in Paris." 

" We'll go where you please," said Mrs. Baretti, 
more complaisantly. 
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The next day tlie Barettis, aocompanied by a 
nervous girl in mourning, crossed the Channel in the 
steam-packet from Folkestone to Boulogne. There 
were inquiries in Chichester Grardens concerning them 
a few hours after their departure, but the landlady 
knew nothing of their destination. 



END OF BOOK II. 
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BOOK III. 

PARIS. 



-•o* 



CHAPTEE I. 

A SICK man's VISITOB. 

Paris was full of life and gaiety in the Easter of that 
year when Minnie Garth was lost. Lent was over, 
and the Parisians had dashed at reaction with all 
that vigour with which they dash at everything, from 
bal-masques to barricades. It was a warm Easter, 
which brought visitors to Paris from many parts of 
Europe, and filled the Avenue des Champs Elys^es 
and the Madeleine with the latest patterns in dress 
and bonnets, for plagiaristic worlds to copy. The 
Parisians were at home, not holiday-making at 
Biarritz or Dieppe, and the city looked gayer and 
fresher for the bright faces of its Frenchwomen. The 
cafe owners on the Boulevards had brought their 
tables and stools with confidence to the pavement, 
and were meeting with extensive patronage, and the 
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pockets of the chair-keepers near the drives were 
weighed down with many centimes. All was life and 
animation in the gay city ; the trinket shops were 
fall of customers ; the shops of all kinds, from fancy 
chocolate to depots for blue blouses, put forth their 
newest wares, and courted custom from the million. 
There were new pieces at half the theatres, and the 
long queu^ of the playgoers formed itself upon the 
pavement hours before the doors were opened for the 
night. 

It was high-holiday in Paris that Easter Sunday 
to which we have referred, and those who lived in 
the crowded rv£S and faubourgs, and could afford to 
move that day, — as most Frenchmen can afford to do 
at any moment, by some process known not to prosaic 
Londoners, — were making for the broader thorough- 
fares where life was flowing freely. The omnibuses, 
weighed down by heavy burdens, passed from narrow 
turnings and came back empty ; and there was almost 
peace in the quaint streets, which an edile's hand 
had spared yet as a sample of old Paris, before its 
Emperor was born. 

In one of these old, close streets, beyond the 
fashionable quarter, and in a room of the upper floor 
of a house that had stood for more years than we 
care to reckon, a sick man sat propped up by dingy 
cushions before a low-burning fire, which the coldness 
and the bareness of the place seemed to necessitate. 
The room had had its share of sunshine for a few 
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brief moments, before a premature twilight had 
set in. 

The invalid is one whom we have seen full of 
life and vigour, — a strong man, who had seemed 
made to resist misfortune, rather than succumb to it. 
A sharp fever had reduced him low since he bade 
good-bye to Wolston-on-the-Broad^had pinched his 
cheeks, attenuated his limbs, and rendered him the 
shadow of his former self. Kobert Smith, of 
Chestwich, who had rowed him last Summer up the 
Aveny to Wolston, might have recognised his face 
by the great meerschaum pipe between his lips, the 
one solace that seemed left to him ; but by no other 
sign of his old looks. And yet the fever with which 
he had battled had not robbed his face of that stern- 
ness and decisiveness which had always characterised 
it, and which was particularly apparent as he perused 
several letters which lay on a small table ready to his 
hand. The long beard was there, too, as shaggy and 
unkempt as ever, to mock the man whom fever, 
possibly privation, had altered immensely for the 
worse. 

Once or twice, while engaged in reading the 
letters before him, he reached forth his hand with 
diflSculty, and rang a bell, a summons to which no 
one responded, and an effort which he relinquished 
at last as abortive, till suddenly there fell a L'ght 
hand upon the panels of the door without. 

"Come in," said John Garth, putting away his 
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papers in the breast-pocket of a well-worn coat, and 
the door opened, and Antonio Baretti entered with a 
quick step. 

" My dear colonel, I hope that I have not kept yon 
waiting for me," said he, in a brisk, cheerfol voice ; 
" but they would not let me off till two with the 
rehearsal" 

" I have had plenty to occupy my mind," replied 
Garth. " Don't apologise — what news ?" 

" Oh I first, what news of you, best of friends 
and benefactors, whom I have led to death's door 
in this ungrateful fashion ?" cried BarettL ** Are you 
better ? Have you lived down this awful fever at 
last?" 

" I am horribly weak still ; and if that door opens 
of which you have spoken, why it cannot matter to 
those on your side of it." 

" Not to me ?" said Antonio. 

" Not to you a great deal, I think, — I hope," said 
Garth. 

Antonio Baretti gave a half groan as he drew a 
chair to the fireside, and faced the man who had 
becorae thus strangely his companion. He had 
changed since that day at Barstoft when he had leffc 
his father ; he was thin and pale, and delicate, like 
a man who had had a fever also, but had recovered 
from it with greater ease, or had had more Jbime to 
recover therefrom than John Garth. This was the 
case, as we may guess from the next few words of 
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our characters, who we prefer should tell their story 
for themselves. 

Antonio Baretti did not seem to have become 
more successful in life than John Garth, since his 
departure from Wolston-on-the- Broad. Se was un- 
mistakably shabby, as if his clothes had had a fever 
too, and lost their good looks with his ; but there 
was a change in him which was in striking contrast 
to his companion, for, regarding both of them 
critically, the younger seemed to have altered for 
the better, the elder for the worse. Oi*, at least, 
if this be an injustice to John Garth, and we take a 
mean advantage of an illness from which he had not 
recovered, it is certain that Antonio Baretti, with all 
his shabbiness and pallor, seemed a man with more 
reliance in himself than we have witnessed hitherto. 

How these two opposite atoms of humanity had 
drifted together in the gay city of Paris, and had 
become, as it were, friends, we shall learn from their 
own lips. Garth and Baretti's son, Baretti and 
Garth's daughter, were very oddly matched. An- 
tonio took up the last words which John Garth had 
addressed to him. 

Not matter to me, sir I" he said, very earnestly ; 
not matter to one whose life you have changed, 
and whose better course of action is due to your 
advice and kindness ?" 

" It is a novelty to find a man grateful for any- 
thing," replied Garth, satirically; "but I accept 
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your gratitufle, Antonio, and try to value it. But, 
after all, it was an accident. Tou were down with 
the fever, and thought that you were going to die ; 
but a chance word from the doctor gave you the 
notion that I was in Paris, and only a few doors 
away. You begged me to come; you made me 
your father confessor, and told me a strange story. 
I found a young man very penitent for all the harm 
that he had done. I received his dying commands," 
he added, with a smile which made a different man 
of him at once, " and then, because he had saved my 
life once by his evidence before a Barstoft magis- 
trate — not on account of any interest that I had in 
the case, to be sure not ! — I, having some knowledge 
of fever, from past practice with a fevernstricken 
camp, tried to save his in return, and so wipe off 
the obligation. I hope that I have done it." 

" You have made a man of me — taught me higher 
views and aims — reconciled me to the poverty, from 
which I had hoped to consider death a grand escape, 
and I am eternally your debtor," said Antonio, 

" Tut, tut," said Garth, restlessly, " you will grow 
out of that — it's all nonsense ; and your fever stands 
only six weeks back. You are young and im- 
pulsive : I am very old and sceptical." 

Oh, I cannot believe that," replied Baretti. 

I see you bending over my sick bed again, and 
speaking as only my mother in her grief or lovo 
ever spoke before." 
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*' Humph !" said Grarth. , " It was an odd fancy to 
preach, wasn't it ? I wish I had not, if you make 
this fuss about it." 

" And then to give you this fever — to strike you 
down, — and to be unable to nurse you in my turn," 
cried Baretti. 

"I hate a man-nurse, clumping about the room 
like an elephant," said Garth. "I called in a 
doctor, and old Mother Charmarante came in once a 
day to help him, didn't she? She's gone to the 
Champs Elysees, to see the company, bless her old 
bleared eyes ! I had forgotten that, and have been 
ringing for her this hour, to put the room straight 
for company." 

" You might have died while I was away," said 
Baretti. 

" And you would have starved if you had stopped 
writh me, and refused the one chance of helping the 
folk at the opera with your musical judgment," said 
Garth. " You'll take a few francs a week for that, 
and they will take all the credit ; but that kind of 
thing has been done before, and in time a man gets 
used to it." 

" I submit till you're better. Colonel Garth*" 

"That's well. Don't let pride get the mastery 
over you." 

Antonio smiled faintly, and Garth put his meer- 
schaum pipe on the mantelpiece^ and asked almost 
sternly what his friend's smile was intended to convey. 
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"I smiled at your advice concerning pride," said 
Antonio, " which gets the mastery of you so com- 
pletely, that it stands like a wall between you and 
advancement." 

How do you know ?" demanded Garth. 
I know — I am sure," replied Antonio. 

John Garth did not essay to argue the point. He 
twisted his long moustache between his thin fingers, 
and surveyed young Baretti with a certain amount 
of severity, mingled with surprise. 

" You call my pride obstinacy, don't you, Baretti 7* 
he asked. 

" I call it an unnatural feeb'ng, bom of disappoint- 
ment and disease. I am waiting for it to die away." 

** That and I will die away together, then," replied 
Garth, very firmly. 

" Ah, I will not think that," said Antonio ; " for 
you " 

" There, for Heaven's sake, do not begin talking 
of my virtues again," said Garth, tossing himself 
amongst his cushions impatiently. " What are you 
waiting for when I am better ?" 

"Life with you, abroad, — at Alsako," answered 
Antonio, — "the life of the soldier, that you have 
been, and will be again." 

"Another mistake," said Garth. "Why, your 
life is made up of mistakes, man. I have said that 
I shall not go to Alsako." 

« But " 
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"But that reminds me of the deputation, — the 
deputation to the feeble beggar lodging au sixieme,'* 
said Garth, shrugging his shoulders. " I have been 
reserving my strength, but you try to rob me of it 
before my time." 

"A thousand pardons I" cried Antonio. **Pray 
forgive me. Yes, I have cruelly forgotten how very 
weak you are. I am a wretch, an unfeeling monster, 
without a thought for you. You are not strong 
enough to see these men, I know." 

" I know I am," replied John Garth, doggedly. 

" They will excite you,", said Antonio*. 

" Not they," said Garth. " It takes a great deal 
to excite one who has lived through all excitements. 
I said that I would meet them to-day, and give 
them my answer. I was never weak enough to 
break my word in all my life, Baretti." 

Antonio hung his head and changed colour for an 
instant. The words were not intended as a reproach 
to him and his past life, but they strucjs home for all 
that. Before he could reply, if he had intended a 
reply, some church bells, that seemed close to the 
wiudow, clanged noisily without the three-quarters 
after two, and Garth said, " Set the room in order. 
They are great men, some of them, :in their own 
estimation, and we must make the place look its 
best, eh ? by way of compliment." 

" To be sure," said Antonio. 

"Mother Oharmarante entered quite into the 
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spirit of the thing before she gave us the slip, the 
jade, and promised me a dozen chairs at least." 

** They are outside on the landing," said Antonio. 

" Then why on earth don't you bring them in T 

Antonio paused, and then leaned over the sick 
man, as a man might do to a father dearly loved 
and grievously afflicted. 

" You are unlike yourself to-day, Meni You are 
irritable an! excited. Let me put these people oflEl" 

" No," said Garth, decisively ; " I mentioned my 
own time : it has arrived." 

" Very well," said Antonio, with a sigh. 

The young man moved away, and presently, like 
a handy and willing fellow as he was, and as he had 
become, he was bringing in by twos — ^for he was not 
very strong himself yet — a collection of chairs of all 
shapes and sizes. 

" There they are," he said at last ; and the ex- 
President of Alsako looked round grimly at the 
seats. 

" Very neat," said Garth, dryly ; then he stretched 
forth his hand towards his pipe upon the mantel- 
piece — Antonio stopped him quickly. 

" Not again. You have been smoking too much 
already. It's bad for fever, — it really is, sir." 

"How can you know?" began John Garth, 
frowning at Antonio, — when a knock was heard 
without, and the hand went back of its own accord 
to his side. 
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" The first arrival, — and five minutes before time," 
he muttered. " Show the gentleman in, Antonio, 
and give him the best chair for the honour he pays 
me by his eagerness." 

Antonio opened the door, and gave a short, sharp 
cry. 

"You, — ^you must not enter and surprise him 
thus," he cried ; but a woman in mourning swept by 
him, after a faint cry of surprise herself at meeting 
him, and went quickly, and with trembling hands 
outstretched, towards the figure in the chair. 

" Miss Deerham !" cried the sick man. 

" John Garth ! — at last, thank God 1" she faltered 
forth. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE DEPUTATION. 

The man whom sickness had enfeebled turned ronnd 
slowly in his chair, and with his thin hands clutched 
upon the arms, gazed with astonishment at his 
visitor. It was but a momentary glance, for he 
looked beyond her at the door, which Antonio had 
not closed, as though anticipating some one else to 
follow her. 

When the door was shut, and Antonio stood there 
like a sentinel, John Garth recovered his composure. 
When Miss Deerham was by his side, anxious to teU 
all the truth, doubtful which way to commence and 
spare him most, and trembling as if she were a child 
who had grave faults to confess, and was doubtful 
of his pardon for them, the man whom she had 
sought rose with difficulty from his chair, and pas- 
sively regarded the intruder. 

He was very weak, for his hand was stretched 
forth towards the mantelpiece, to support himseK; 
but his face became graver and harder as he stood 
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his ground on the worn strip of carpet which did 
duty as a hearth-mg on the bare boards of the 
room. 

" Miss Deerham does me a high honour by this 
visit," he said, very coldly, " although I am at a loss 
to account for it. Is she aware of what she risks in 
coming hither ?" 

** What is there to risk ?" asked Hetty. 

"Fever, — a malady of which most women are 
afraid ; and you are not brave and confident, with 
the minority of your sex. Let me advise you to 
withdraw." 

" I cannot go," said Hetty. " I am not afraid of 
fever. I have been long months in search of you, — 
I have so much to say 1" 

" I must ask you to call again," said Garth, in the 
same precise and measured tones. ^' It is impossible^ 
Miss Deerham, that I can listen to any statements 
now. There are matters of importance to be trans- 
acted here in a few minutes." 

"Nothing can be more important than that 
mission which has brought me to you," cried Hetty. 
" Oh, sir, you must have seen the advertisements in 
the papers begging you to return. Why did you 
not reply ?" 

" I saw them," he answered ; " they told their own 
history, and they required no answer." 

'' What history ?" asked Hetty. 

" That you had altered your mind," he replied, — 
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'* diBCOvered somethings perhaps, that made me less 
a scoimdrel in your estimation, and suggested that I 
was deserving of your patronage. That was nothing 
to me, and aflected me not," he added ; " it was too 
late for an apolc^.** 

" No, no, not too late,'* said Hetty, imploringly. 
" I beg you not to be cruel in your firmness — to 
remember *' 

" ^Vill you remember. Miss Deerham, for the sake 
of a man who is far from well, that I would prefer 
your Ciilling at another time," he said, quietly in- 
terrupting her ; " your news is not important, and 
cannot in any way affect me, or that life which I 
have marked out for myself. Ask my friend if I 
have not sufficient on my mind to-day." 

Hetty glanceil towards Antonio Baretti, whose 
presence was no more to be accounted for than is a 
figure's in a di^eam. It was strange and inexplicable, 
and the tall man standing by the fire was not the 
John Garth with whom she had parted last. 

"You are unjust," murmured Hetty; "and the 
news I bring to you must affect your life, and give 
you those fresh sorrows, which I, a poor, weak 
woman, will ask your pardon for inflicting; for it 
was all my fault. I did all, strove all for the best, 
and failed so miserably 1" 

Garth looked at her nervously as she turned away ; 
but she did not observe the change in him, and it 
was the same hard face at which she gazed again, 
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and which had not seemed to waver or betray him 
from the first moment of her entrance. 

** We are not all bom to success, young lady," he 
replied, sententiously ; " if you have acted for the 
best, you need not sue for pardon to one who is not 
your accuser." 

" Your daughter, Minnie — you do not speak of her 
— you do not ask me " 

Again he interrupted her. 

"I am not aware that I have the blessing of a 
daughter now," he remarked, more sternly ; " there 
is the faint reminiscence of a fair-haired child, whom 
I try to think died when she was three years old — 
nothing more than that. I should not be standing 
alone in the world if I were blessed with children — 
surely ?" 

" Ah, you are thinking of the past mistakes, and 
are uncharitable towards us in this new and cruel 
pride of yours," said Hetty; "but pray hear my 
story. I will not go away until I have told you 
every word." 

*' Will it please you to be seated," he said, court- 
eously waving his hand towards one of the chairs 
which Antonio Baretti had brought into the room. 

"Thank you," Hetty faltered forth. 

She had not moved towards the seat, she was still 
gazing earnestly at the sick man, trying hard to 
read what was passing in his heart, when the door 
opened, and two men, lemon-skinned foreigners with 
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loD^ moustacheSy entered the room and adyanced 
towards John Garth. 

" 3Iv dear colonel — at last, old friend — at last V* 
thev cried. 

" At last,'* said (Jarth, with less cordiality, though 
he returned the pressure of their hands ; " at last, as 



vou see." 




*•' You. hare been very ill,** cried the elder, ges- 
ticulatinor vehemently; "tou are not vonrself — 
heaven's mercy on us, this is miserable. This is not 
life I" 

He spread out his hands, shrugged his shoulders 
and stamped his feet, and Garth smiled faintly at 
Lim. 

^ You were always excitable, Leon," he said ; 
*•' but sit down, my friends, the rest will soon join 
you, I hope." 

" It has struck three," said Antonio. 
"Till you are all here, I would prefer not to 
rliscuss the one questimi which we have before ns,'* 
said Garth. " Pray be seated. Antonio, see to Miss 
Deerham." 

John Garth sank slowly into his chair, clutched 
his beard with his wasted hands, and sat considering 
the position, with no one attempting to disturb 
liim. Miss Deerham sat apart from the strangers, 
and Antonio Baretti stood by her side, regarding her 
anxiously. 

Their eyes met after a while, and he leaned 
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forward, and said, ia a low tone, " Minnie — is she 
well ?' 

" Heaven knows !" she murmured, in reply. 

" Heaven knows 1 — not you ?' he cried, in a hasty 
whisper. "What does this portend? What has 
happened, then ?" 

" She has gone away," said Hetty. 

" Gone away from you, do you mean, and left no 
trace ?' he asked, with eagerness and fear. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

He wrung his hands together, he dropped into 
a seat beside Miss Deerham, he got up again, and 
crossed the room ; he returned very pale and haggard. 

"It was as well not to disturb him," he said, 
pointing to John Garth, " until after the interview. 
He will have much to bear to-day, poor fellow I" 

" How changed he is — how stem and cold 1" said 
Hetty, with a shudder. 

" He has been ill — he is not himself, and is still 
very weak," replied Antonio ; " but he is not stem, 
or cold, or void of sympathy. He is, Miss Deerham, 
. one of the best and most generous of men." 

** Yes, I can believe it," she replied ; *' and you 
are with him. How is this ?" 

" I will tell you presently," said Antonio. " He 
has saved me from myself. And now to be dashed 
down by his daughter's disappearance — at this time, 
too ! Oh, my faithful colonel, how can we tell you 
this?" 
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Colonel Garth looked round, and regarded them 
with a faint interest, which took him away from the 
thoughts which he was collecting into form. Then 
he turned his head, and stared at the low fire, and 
reflected again upon his position, until those for 
whom he waited came in by twos and threes, and 
took their seats, and when the seats were all filled, 
set their backs against the walls, or stood in groups 
about the room. 

Hetty could not account for the company around 
her, for the presence of those fierce-looking, dark- 
faced men, all stem, and earnest, and excitable, 
whose eyes wandered from John Garth to her, resting 
upon her as upon a perplexity which they would 
wish to be accounted for. Hetty noticed that the 
late comers did not address the man whom they had 
sought in his sick room, but were balked in crossing 
to him by others who held up their hands and 
checked them. John Garth was thinking still, 
with his great brown eyes fixed steadily upon the 
flame. 

There was finally a movement at the door, whereat 
several men were standing, and way was made for 
a man with medals hanging at his breast — a gray- 
haired man, who was evidently the chief of the 
council, for whom the rest had waited. As he 
entered, there was a murmur of welcome from the 
deputation, and Garth rose once more from his chair 
and bowed to the last comer and those by whom he 
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was surrounded. Once again his hand steadied itself 
by the mantelpiece, until it was shaken heartily by 
him who wore the medals on his coat. 

" My dear Garth ! My brave colonel 1" said the 
stranger, as he put his arms round him and kissed 
the sallow cheeks with an impulse which the rest 
applauded, and saw less to smile at than Englishmen 
might have done under similar circumstances. For 
they were all foreigners — men of many nations, the 
Spanish generally predominating, or the Mexican, 
which looked like Spanish that had grown more thin 
and yellow and hatchet-faced. They were a striking 
body of men, keen, eager, and intelligent — one of 
those anxious, desperate bodies that drift together 
in the dark comers of cities when governments are 
tottering, and the stormy petrels of revolution 
are flapping their wings in the face of the on-coming 
storm. 

" We have waited, mon ami, long and patiently 
for you, and we bless the bright day of your better 
health," said the last comer, rhetorically. " We 
hail you an old friend, true sufferer with us, but 
truer leader of the people. We raise our caps, as in 
the market-place years ago, to the honoured and 
well-beloved John Garth, President of Alsako." 

" John Gftrth, President of Alsako, — ay !" shouted 
forth the hoarse voices of the visitors ; and it was 
a deep, sonorous chorus, which shook the room in 
which they were, and made the glass of the window 
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ring. The men were excited, — several dnsky hands 
applauded, and others stole to the left side, as if 
with the impulse to touch sword-hilts that had hong 
there lately. 

Garth bent his head low at the salutation; he 
was moved more deeply than he had imagined that 
he should be, and there were strange tears swimming 
in his eyes when he looked up. 

" Dear iriends,— old comrades, I thank you,^ he 
murmured ; " but I ask you, if you ynM, to spare 
me. 

There was silence, and then the gray-haired man, 
standing apart from the ranks, and facing John 
Garth, began the speech which he had prepared, and 
which he had come from a restless country to de- 
liver. He had already aroused the feelings of his 
auditors, and he continued, as if his last words were 
the text to an exordium. There was a theatrical 
pose about the wiry man's position, and a theatrical 
style altogether in his manner, his mode of decla- 
mation, and his attitude; but he was in earnest, 
and not acting a part. The face lighted up as 
if by inspiration, and the eyes flashed with the 
fire that was in them, as he proceeded with his 
address. 

" Yes, John Garth, President of Alsako, — ^I repeat 
it," he cried ; " not as an echo of the past, to humble 
you and us, but as the present voice of that republic 
which calls to you in its distress. I come with no 
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mocking words to him who suffered much by us, 
who stood by us when desertion would have saved 
him, and shared our tribulation and our prison rather 
than give way ; I come backed by that mighty voice 
of which I have spoken, — the one undivided, 
powerful voice of the people, — to ask you to be traer 
to them than they have been to you ; I come back," 
he cried, waving his right hand above his head, " in 
the name of Alsako, and with no false professions, 
to declare that the Bepublic sees its mistakes, and 
how it was misled by those enemies of whom you 
warned it, and between whom and their rapacity you 
stood, until false friends were too strong even for 
your truth and honour ; I come back, in the name 
of the nation, to ask for your forgiveness, and to 
reinstate you in that power from which you were, 
struck away unjustly. A word from you to-day, — 
that word which you will not refuse us for the 
country's sake, — and you are proclaimed President 
within the week, and without a rival strong enough 
to offer opposition." 

" The ministry ?" said Garth. 

"Are reeds," was the reply. "The people are 
determined to scatter them. Your name is on every 
lip now that the truth has come to light, to prove 
how noble were your sacrifices." 

"The people have excellent memories," said 
G^rth ; " but if they acquit me of being an assassin 
and a robber, I am content." 
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" They see the truth — ^they know the in&my of 
the Persani faction, for they have suffered from it. 
It is from the people that I come, that I bring 
together to-day these brave men who were on the 
side of right with you, and who are called back with' 
yourself to the councils of the nation. Colonel 
Garth, you will not refuse us your advice, your 
protection, the glory of your name in this last and 
greatest enterprise. We ask it as old friends, we 
ask it in the name of the country that you loved 
once, and for which you worked so honestly." 

John Garth's hand dropped from the mantelpiece 
and clutched the folds of his shabby dressing-gown. 
He stood erect before them, strong enough to con- 
front them and to reply, and the cheers which fol- 
lowed the conclusion of the address did not unnerve 
him as in the first instance. It was a clear, brave 
face at which the deputation gazed. 

"If the people of Alsako have done me tardy 
justice, I say again, not that I am content, but that 
I am intensely grateful," commenced John G^rth, 
" for there is no stigma which blasts a man so com- 
pletely, or renders him so reckless, as that which 
turns the best efforts of his life into actions the most 
dastardly — I say, turns them ostensibly by vile 
perversion of the truth, or a blind faith in every evil 
whisper, till a man may doubt his own identity in 
the falsifications by which he is hemmed in. I have 
been all my life the victim of ungenerous suspicions." 
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His eyes wandered to Hetty Deerham, and she 
crimsoned and flinched from that gaze, which included 
her, and which told her that she was one who had 
maligned him — ^not one of those present who had 
believed in him and loved him. 

It has pleased Heaven," continued John Garth, 

to keep me strong, to render me more sceptical of 
human goodness, to sour my tempoi*, and increase 
my pride ; but I have not broken down completely. 
It has pleased you, who have served Alsako, to think 
of me again, and to honour me as few men have been 
honoured, by a renewal of faith, after years of separa- 
tion, new lives, and new ambitions. I am flattered — 
I am deeply touched ; I shall look upon this day as 
upon one fair reminiscence which no time can 
render fainter ; but, gentlemen — old friends ! — fellow 
soldiers ! — I cannot go back to Alsako." 

A low, long murmur of disappointment, like the 
roll of the sea upon a rocky shore, followed his reply, 
and many voices would have answered him, had he 
not quickly raised his hand, and proceeded quickly 
himself to add his reasons for refusal. 

'* I have said that I have grown prouder. My 
pride is an affliction from which I may be doomed to 
suffer much ; but it cannot teach me, I fear, ever to 
forgive or to put faith again in man, woman, or people 
who have done me an injustice. I am too proud to 
risk a second life as bitter as the first, and prefer the 
disappointments and the heart-burnings with which 
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it is my present fate to be confronted. Alsako did 
not trust me. Gentlemen, with all respect for the 
people whom I served, let me say that I cannot trust 
Alsako." 

Another low, long murmur of the tide breaking on 
the shore, and then the man with the medals at his 
breast came forward from the general body again, 
hot, angry, and excited. 

" Colonel Garth, I beg that you will reconsider 
your decision, for our sakes and your own — for the 
sake of that country which we have served well 
together, and which calls to us again," he cried. 
" This is not the life fitted for you, or in which we 
had hoped to find you ; and your best days with us 
away from it are yet to come by one effort of your 
own." 

" I am an Englishman," was the reply ; " I was in 
Alsako simply a foreign adventurer, with a little 
principle, but more ambition. There are hundreds 
better and more able men to direct the councils of 
the little nation than he, with failing health and 
bitterness of spirit, whom you ask to enter the old 
battle-grounds. I am too weak, too much changed, 
and have too little respect for the country you would 
have me govern." 

He gave two tottering steps towards his chair, 
into which he sank overpowered at last by the excite- 
ment of the day, and there were many anxious faces 
bending over him, as he sat there, breathing hard. 
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Antonio was offering him some wine from a glass, 
and a woman whom he thought he knew was looking 
at him with great eagerness when he came back 
slowly to himself. 

" Gentlemen," said John Garth, faintly, ** you see 
what a weak ruler I should make, and you will spare 
me further solicitations, I am sure. Strong or weak, 
I shall not swerve from the determination that I 
have expressed to you. I feel the honour of your con- 
fidence immensely — ^and once more, and for the last 
time, I thank you all again." 

He held his shaking hands towards his friends, 
and they took them in their own and wrung them, 
and knelt and kissed them with impulsive fervour, 
before they stole away one by one — sorrowful and 
disappointed men. 

" You will not forsake Alsako, Manuel," said Garth, 
as the leader of the deputation bade him farewell ; 
" it is your birthplace, and the people will trust you 
to save them. God speed you, if we never meet again." 

" Amen," said Manuel, embracing him as he had 
done upon his entrance ; ** but I would have rather 
served you than ruled Alsako, Garth." 

" You will rule it better than I," was the reply. 
"I was always a desperate man. In my youth at 
home, in a place called Wolston, the people christened 
me Mad Gttrth. There was madness in my family, 
I dare say, or I should never have acted as I have 
done. What is the matter, Miss Deerham ?" 
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Hetty had uttered a sharp cry, which she had 
quickly repressed. 

"Nothing — nothing!" she said, spreading her hands 
before her face ; ** I will tell you soon — pray do not 
mind me." 

" Your daughter ?" said Manuel, in a low voice, — 
" the little Minnie of whom you used to speak over 
the camp fires in that glorious war we shared to- 
gether ?" 

" No — not Minnie," said Garth, mournfully. 

" Oil — pardon — I pain you — she is dead then, my 
poor Garth ?" 

"No. She was only like Alsako to me," he 
answered, with a grim smile. " Good-bye. I detain 
you here; there is always risk in a meeting like 
this in Paris." 

" It is known that we are not plotting against the 
empire, friend; and indeed," he added, in a whisper, 
" the Empire of France whispers its blessing on our 
enterprise." 

" Success be with you," said Garth, very wearily ; 
" and once more, good-bye." 

" In Alsako there was an agitation amongst the 
members of the state — the honest members — to 
return your property confiscated by the decree of 
18 — . I shall live to see that." 
. "I hope that I shall," answered Garth, more 
naturally and pleasantly ; " there will be a long life 
before me, then." 
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" You are poor — if " 

" Yes, yes — poor, but proud," interrupted Garth. 
" I have told you so already." 

'' Yes— I know." 

Manuel departed after this: he was the last of 
the deputation to withdraw ; and as the door closed, 
John Garth clasped his hands together, and sighed — 
whether at the position which he had declined, or at 
the relief from all importunity that had ensued, it 
was diflScult to determine. 
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CHAPTER m. 

A COMMISSION. 

There were two watchers with John G-arth, but he 
did not glance towards them, and after a while they 
looked at each other, not seeking to disturb him, 
guessing too well the rest and peace he needed after 
the turmoil of that troublous afternoon. 

Presently his head sunk lower on his breast, and 
the deep breathing told of a sleeping man worn out 
by past excitement. Antonio spoke in a low, quick 
whisper to the woman he had seen last at Wolston. 

" You will spare him all you can. Miss Deerham ?" 

" All I can, I will," she answered ; " but is it not 
necessary that he should know the truth? Is it 
fair that he should be kept for an instant in the dark 
concorning Minnie ?*' 

''Toll mo all, and let me judge," said Antonio. 
•* Ho saved my life, and nursed me through a fever 
which soiztnl him in his turn. I devote my life to 
his 80 long as ho will let me." 

Hotty wiis surprised ; but it was a day of surprises, 
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and there was not time for explanation of how those 
two men had met and helped each other. Hetty 
felt that she could place confidence in the wan and 
haggard Antonio Baretti — that in some mysterious 
way he was to be trusted now. Very briefly she 
related the history of Minnie's madness and desertion 
of her, and as she proceeded he bent down very low 
towards the fire, and moaned. 

'* All my fault — all mine !" he murmured. " What 
is to be done ? In what way can we help her or 
discover her ?" 

"I cannot tell," said Hetty; "I have tried and 
failed to find her. Trying and succeeding to find 
her father seems to give me hope again. And yet 

he " She paused, and then continued, " And yet 

he will never forgive me : he is an unforgiving man." 

" He is proud, but generous," replied Antonio. 

" Is he very poor ?" asked Hetty, in a low tone. 

" Yes, very poor." 

" We must save him. Will you help me to save 
him, Mr. Baretti ?" 

" In any way, believe me." 

" Follow that gentleman they called Manuel ; 
ascertain his address ; tell him that I must see him 
again before he starts for Alsako. You will do this 
for John Grarth, if not for me ?" 

" For both," said Antonio. 

He rose quickly and silently to his feet, and went 
towards the door ; then he hesitated and came back. 
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" He will not like vou here when he awakes, Miss 
Deerham. I think even that he will miss me." 

" You are not fit to be a sick man's nurse/' replied 
Hester ; " and I have known enough of sickness to 
be certain that this man is very ill, and needs more 
careful watching than either he or you believe.*' 

" And you — you will watch him ?" 

" As I would watch my own father, or any one 
whose life is of value, and to be reverenced as I value 
and reverence that man's." 

« But he " 

" He will forgive me, I hope and pray," said Hetty, 
confidently, " in good time, when I have lived down 
his natural distrust, and taught him to think better 
of me and his daughter. And failing miserably, and 
being utterly despised," she added with a sigh, " I 
can but go away." 

" I leave him in good hands. I am glad that you 
arc hero to care for him. Miss Deerham. I have 
hope with you." 

" Thank you," she answered. 

Ho departed to follow her commands, — ^to think of 
Miuuit\ and of the mystery about her, and yet to 
buvo a strange hope amidst it all, that the worst was 
*^vor, mul that new and better times were coming, 
when Miuuie should l>e discovered and John Garth 
^^^ wolU lu the new nurse who had stolen to the 
HuJe of the late IVv^ident of Alsako, he saw the 
iH^Kinniu- of a Witor time^ He left her to attend 
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the sick man sleeping by the fire; and when 
he was gone, Hetty took off her hat and cloak, as 
though the place was home to her, and she was there 
for good. Then she waited patiently for John Garth 
to wake, and watched him in the fitful firelight as he 
slept on, recking not of the changes that had come 
to him with the advent of Gregory Deerham's sister 
upon a life which he had never wished should be 
crossed by hers again. 



VOL. ir. 
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CHAFTEE IV. 



BREAKING THE NEWS. 

The room was full of shadow when John Glarth 
moved restlessly in his chair, and gave signs of 
waking from his sleep. The daylight was dying out, 
and some of the early birds of Paris were return- 
ing from their holiday, caring not for the life and 
light which would come on with the darkness, or 
intending a return thereto after a glimpse of deserted 
homes and businesses, and children in cold nurseries 
with sleepy bonnes. As the man whom a little nation 
in Central America would have honoured for a ruler 
began to open his eyes, look at the fire, and doze oflf 
again, Hetty moved quietly and softly about the 
room, and a light was burning on the table, and the 
table spread for tea, from the debris of many things 
discovered in the cupboards, when John Garth awoke 
for good, and looked about him wonderingly. 

During his sleep Hetty Deerham had studied her 
plan of action ; and if not sanguine as to the result, 
still she was patient, and resolved that no difiSculties 
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in the way should daunt her enterprise. If she were 
afraid of John Garth, or felt that his firmness of 
character might bar all approach to his confidence, 
still ghe was resolved to prosecute her task to the 
end, and in the face of all opposing obstacles, to 
enlist his interest in his daughter, if never, never 
in herself, who had made that daughter what she 
was, or rather what he thought her, ungrateful and 
unfilial, and with no love for the man who had come 
to Wolston for her. 

John Garth was awakened for good by the 
entrance of a dried-up old Frenchwoman, with a 
hideous head-gear of silk handkerchief, who must 
have butted or kicked at the door to gain admission, 
she entered with so little consideration for the nerves 
of the people within. 

"Oop — la — and who are you, mam'selle?" she 
cried, as she caught sight of Hetty, and went back a 
step or two in her surprise. 

"I am John Garth's friend and nurse," replied 
Hetty. "Pray do not speak loudly; he is asleep, 
and has been greatly disturbed to-day." 

" Oh, certainly — oh, without doubt, the great man 
shall not be disturbed," said the landlady, ironically ; 
" the great man who has frightened all my lodgers 
from the house with his horrid fever, and left me — 
ah, poor miserable woman that I am ! — full of empty 
rooms. It is good of you, mademoiselle, to come 
here and take care of him, and pay his rent for him 
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when he falls into arrears, — ^Heaven ! it is very good, 
without doubt." 

" What is the matter, Charmarante ?** asked John 
Garth, looking round his chair. "You are not 
generally so cross as this, mother ; and on a fde 
day, too, when all the world is rejoicing and on its 
best behaviour.*' 

" Matter, Monsieur Garth !" she cried, in a high 
voice. " Ah, there is a great deal of matter when I 
have to come up all these stairs for my chairs, which 
I lent that poor miserable Antonio, who promised to 
carry them back for me, too. And I worn out 
with the Boulevards and the Avenue, and fit to die 
at once." 

**Yes, it is ungrateful, mother," said Grarth. 
**Iiet^ve the chairs; that rascal Antonio must not 
ovado his duties in this manner. Where he has 
gv>ue, 1 know not, but I will rate him soundly when 
ho return:^ for you. Perhaps I can help you myself. 
1 OiHild Nvalk across the room this morning, leaning 
on tho Inn's shoulder." 

Uo uuulc A movement as if to rise, and Mere 
Oharmaruuto ran at him with a scream, and with 
m\ioh cUutoring of hor lKH>ts, and pushed him back 
into his chair. 

** Ua. dou*i Iv fvK>lisIi. Kest there, mv son, and 
uovor uiiud mv old touirue, which runs on and 
uu>iU\s liitU\ l.oavo this to mo: you must not go 
Kick ^jtUojivihor. Tm not tirvd in the least, and 
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Antonio is about earning money, and can bring the 
furniture in the morning. I'm like a lioness. I 
only want two of these. See, my friend — see, young 
lady. A thousand thanks. Grood day." 

Mere Charmarante caught up two chairs and ran 
out of the room with them, discoursing volubly 
meanwhile, and bumping her way noisily through 
the doorway and down the stairs. Hester closed 
the door after her, and returned to John Garth's side. 

" A demonstrative woman, but well meaning ; a 
good heart, but a cross temper," Garth was saying 
to himself when Hetty approached him. It was as 
if he had forgotten her, he started so suddenly when 
he was aware that she was near him. 

" Here still ?" he said, in a low voice. 

" Yes, still here," answered Hetty. 

"I thought that you had promised to call to- 
morrow," he said, haK-absently. 

"No. It was you who promised to hear me," 
said He|ter, " and asked me to be seated before the 
deputation came, if you remember." 

" Yes, I remember now," he said, pjwsing his thin 
hand over his forehead; "but that deputation was 
too much for me, and had — had there not been my 
word to keep, I would have preferred to postpone 
the matter. Still," said he, with a half-sigh, " it is 
a good thing over." 

"You are not sorry that you have refused the 
presidentship ?" inquired Hetty. 
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** 1 am sorry that I miss a stirring life, or that a 
stirring life is beyond one who has not the strength 
of a child," he replied ; ** but 1 am not sorry for my 
answer to them." 

" No, I thought not," said Hester. 

"And you," he continued, looking almost be- 
seechingly towards her, " will not trouble me again, 
but spare me for a day or two, until I am stronger. 
You know my answer — pray take it, without any 
harsh words between us." 

" How can I know your answer. Colonel Garth ?" 

" I was distrusted at Wolston, as at Alsako," he 
replied. " My own daughter could not place her 
confidence in me. I bear no malice, but I do not 
care to see her any more." 

"So hard and firm as this, then?" said Hetty, 
half-reproaclifully. 

" I boar no malice, Miss Deerham," he repeated, 
looking more like the man who had addressed the 
doputrttion from Alsako; "I wish Minni^ Garth 
that happiness without me which there is a possi- 
bility of her attaining. I forgive her all past doubts, 
but 1 would prefer to go my way alone." 

**Johu Garth," st\id Hetty, slowly, "I do not 
thh\k YOU would." 

Tht^ t^x-pn^sidont regarded her furtively, but did 
not auswor. 

** I do not think that yours is a nature with which 
louoliutvs^ agrtHV' said Hester, " or that you are 
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SO hard, and cold, and unforgiving as you would 
have me believe." 

** I have said that I forgive Minnie, have I not ?" 
he asked. 

** Yes," responded Hetty, slowly. 

She was disturbed in mind; she did not know 
how, at the last minute, to break the news to him, 
or in what manner he would receive those tidings 
of which she was the bearer. If she could postpone 
the explanation for a while — if she could, before 
the truth escaped her, obtain forgiveness for her- 
self. 

"You do not believe that, either?" said Garth. 
" Surely a man can forgive an injury without taking 
the one who has inflicted it too closely to his heart." 

"Yes, he can do that," answered Hetty. She 
seemed still to hesitate ; then, to Garth's astonish- 
ment, the young, strange, handsome woman crouched 
suddenly at his feet, placed her clasped hands on 
his, and I looked up at him with eyes full of tears, 
and lips that quivered too much for any words to 
escape her on the instant. 

" Miss Deerham, what is this ?" he asked. 

" Will you forgive me, too, John Garth," she 
sobbed forth, "as you forgave my poor erring 
brother on his death-bed ? It was all my fault ; it 
was I who helped to paint you in the darkest colours 
to your daughter ; it was I who saw in you a despe- 
rate man, claiming his daughter in revenge, and not 
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from deep affection. It was I who, wilfully blind 
to all the truth, set barriers in your way to Minnie, 
and saw not that nobleness and goodness which 
would have saved her and spared me. It was my 
weak conceit that judged human beings as though 
I had been their llaker, and placed credence in my 
own infallibility. I have been punished and struck 
down. I know your story and my brother's, and I 
see you in the pure light of God's truth. Forgive 
me, if yoti can, for I am terribly unhappy !" 

She bowed her head upon his hands, and he felt 
the hot tears raining on them, and moved uneasily 
in his chair. 

'* Miss Deerham need not humiliate herself to so 
jKX>r a man as I ain," he sa3d ; " I implore her to 
rise. If I have anything to foigive, I forgive it 
Past mistakes and past injuries may have helped to 
change my character, a little, but I do not brood 
uix>n them." 

Hetty returned to her seat. She was happier in 
mind, and yet there was much before her to perplex 
lior, much for which she had yet to ask forgiveness. 
Ho did not take to his heart those whom he forgave; 
he did not think that necessary, he had already 
siud ; and even now, better friends as they were, he 
made no allusion to his daughter. 

*• Yoxi will be late home to-night. Miss Deer- 
liam," he said, in his old calm tone of voice. 
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** I have been staying at the Hotel du Louvre," 
she answered. 

" You will find some difficulty in getting back," 
said Garth, " unless you know old Paris and new 
Paris well." 

" I am not afraid," she answered ; " I am, — I am 
not g6ing away yet." 

" Indeed !" said Garth. 

"I am waiting for Mr. Baretti's return," said 
Hetty. 

" Taking care of me, in fact, lest I should have a 
relapse all to myself," he said, dryly. "Very 
well." 

She looked at him wistfully, and said, — " May I 
pour you out a cup of tea?" 

"Ah, you have discovered that Antonio and I 
keep to our English customs here. I think that 
I would prefer to wait for him. Miss Deerham." 

" Very well ; I wDl wait, too." 

Again he regarded her with his furtive glance, 
that suspected, as it were, some new plot against 
him, or even some plot to his advantage, that his 
pride would wish to baffle. He was looking very 
ill; he seemed to have become grayer and more 
haggard since her appearance had first scared him, 
and the truth concerning Minnie she would not tell 
him yet. How to tell him, or when, she scarcely 
knew, in the face of that reserve which rose still 
between them like a wall. If he would only speak 
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of Minnie presently — ask if she were well, or give 
her some message to deliver — if in some way or 
other he would show his old interest in his daughter, 
and offer her an opportunity to tell him all the 
truth! — but he would not speak of Minnie Garth 
again. He was anxious that she should leave him ; 
she was assured of that by his suppressed restless- 
ness, his looks of inquiry towards her, as if wondering 
within himself why she remained when he would so 
much prefer to be alone. 

" You are tired," she said, after a long study of 
him. 

" Yes, I am tired," he replied. " This' has been a 
long day, and, to a certain extent, a trying day for 
me. I should have borne it well enough if it had 
not been for the fever of last week, but I did not 
give way. No," he repeated, rubbing one hand 
over another in his self-satisfaction, " I did not give 
way." 

" You did not think of the advantages to be de- 
rived from your acceptance of your friends* offer," 
said Hetty, " and yet you are poor." 

**I am poor enough at present," he replied. 
" When I am stronger I shall find work to do. I 
shall be handy as a secretary to somebody who has 
only one language to fight the world with. I am a 
man of many tongues, for I have travelled much, 
and never cared to settle down." 

" But you have no right to be poor," said Hetty. 
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'* Why not ?' he inquired. 

"You remember," she said, falteringly, "the 
pocket-book that my brother asked you to take on 
the night you came to see him, and which you 
thought contained twenty thousand pounds to which 
you were entitled;" 

" Yes. You thought I stole the book," he replied, 
calmly. 

" Ah, do not taunt me, Colonel Garth. Try and 
think that you have forgiven me by words, if not 
from your heart," cried Hetty. "I know all the 
story now ; I learned it piece by piece from a letter 
which Gregory had begun on the day you returned 
to Wolston. In that letter he intended to tell you 
of the great wrong he perpetrated before you mar- 
ried Minnie's mother; he begged for your forgive- 
ness, and asked you to receive back the twenty 
thousand pounds which he had stolen from your 
father years ago. And that money has never 
reached your hands." 

" It passed from Gregory Deerham's," said Garth, 
in reply. "How do you or I know where it has 
gone ?" 

^ " No money is missed from my brother's ac- 
counts." 

" The money was in Turkish bonds, which I pos- 
sibly dropped from the pocket-book going home that 
night, or the whole story might have been a delusion 
of a sick man's : I am disposed to believe that." 
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" I_I wish to give you that money," said Hetty. 
" It is yours ; it will not leave me poor. The wealth 
that does not honestly belong to me is weighing me 
down." 

" Patience. Some one will be found to take care 
of it, young lady," said Garth, " and to take care of 
you, who are rash enough for any woman. But do 
not talk to me of money, please — of your brother's 
money, least of all. I will never touch a penny 
of it." 

" In that letter my brother adds that every atone- 
ment in his power for past guilt he has endeavoured 
to make, and that your daughter, in his will, will be 
found sole inheritrix ; but he made no will, poor 
Greg !" 

" Indeed," said Garth. " Was my daughter greatly 
disappointed?" 

The mocking vein was once more apparent in his 
answer, and had she known less of him and his 
worth — which he had a morbid pleasure in disguising 
— she might have turned from him even in that 
hour. If she could have guessed then that it was 
John Garth's hand which had destroyed that will, 
and made her the heiress that she was ! 

" No ; she was not disappointed. She " 

"I would prefer to dismiss a subject which is 
painful to me," he said, interrupting her, "and 
which neither you nor I can discuss with composure. 
I am not a poor man. I have property in Wolston, 
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when I care to claim it, and arrears of rent for the 
old house where I was born ; and you have heard to- 
day that there is a possibility of my savings in 
Alsako — people said they were wrung from the State 
dishonestly — being remitted to me, when the Alsa- 
kians learn the first elements of probity. My expec- 
tations. Miss Deerham, are worth looking forward to 
by a man as sanguine of the future as I have always 
been." 

" I wish that you would not speak thus acridly to 
me," said Hetty, very sadly, " that for a little while, 
even for to-night, you would be the same man who 
came back to Wolston hopeful of his daughter's love. 
I — I have so much to tell you of that daughter — to 
ask yet your generous forgiveness for " 

" Miss Deerham, you will not understand me !" he 
cried, passionately, at last. *'You wilfully thrust 
into the foreground the one subject which I would 
keep for ever at arm's length." 

Your daughter — not your daughter, Minnie ?" 
Yes, my daughter," he cried — " the woman who 
would not believe me — who regarded me with fear, 
trusting every one who was false to her, and turning 
from me, whose love a child might have seen and 
pitied. I have heard her story, or all that I care to 
know of it, from Antonio Baretti ; it ends well, and 
fresh chapters would only spoil it and her. She is a 
gentle and timid girl. Miss Deerham ; take care of 
her if you can." 
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You are unjugt — you do not know- 
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** I know," he said — and here for the first time he 
betrayed what was rankling in his thoughts against 
poor Minnie — *' that she has not the courage to come 
here with you, but sends as intercessor the one 
woman who has strewn ashes on my soul." 

" Oh, mercy !" she cried. 

" Your pardon, I forgot that I had forgiven you," 
he said, bitterly ; " but I see that she has not the 
courage to understand me yet, or the faith to put 
trust in the father in whom she professes to have 
seen a glimmering of virtue; and — and — I have 
done with her." 

" No, no !" cried Hetty. " You must not " 

" If she had come with you — if I or the fever had 
not frightened her — " He paused, and looked with 
a new and scared expression at Hetty Deerham. — 
" You must not go back to her to-night from this 
infected house, remember, for she is delicate, like her 
mother, and may take the malady — but I repeat, 
that if she had come with you, I might — I might 
have sunk even my pride at the sight of the one face 
which belongs to me. Stopping away now, in my 
poverty and affiction, I consign her to oblivion — 
I " 

" Oh, say no more — pray say no more !" cried 
Hetty, clinging to his raised arm, which he held aloft 
in his fierce denunciation of his daughter. *' She is 
not with me ; I know not where to find her. My 
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heart is breaking with suspense for her — she's 
lost!" 

" Lost ! Minnie lost !" he repeated, slowly, as all 
the passion of his nature died out of his face, and 
was replaced by a new look of horror. 
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CHAPTER V. ' 

THE WHOLE TRUTH. 

" Lost !" It was a cry of despair that had escaped 
Hetty Deerham in her suffering, and it was echoed 
back with surprise and horror by John Garth. 

He was standing facing her before she had re- 
covered herself, with his hands clutching at the back 
of his chair — a man whose composure had failed him 
all at once. 

"Lost her! My Minnie lost!" he cried. "Go 
on. How is it? By what horrible circumstances 
has this come about ?' 

" I will tell you all. Pray hear me with patience, 
Colonel Garth," cried Hester, " and think w^th me 
how it is best to act." 

" I'll try," he answered ; then he sank back slowly 
into his chair again, and clasped his two thin hands 
together, as though to stay their trembling. 

" You did not see the newspapers wherein I ad- 
vertised for information concerning her, then?" 
asked Hester. 
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" I have been ill and poor lately," was the reply. 
" Go on, please. Is there any necessity for asking 
me questions ?" he added, with a sharpness at which 
Hester Deerham winced. 

"Bear with me," she pleaded, humbly. "It is a 
long story, and I will not conceal anything from 
yon." 

" You have no right," he answered. 

Hester did not reply to this. She knew that she 
had a right to disguise from him much of her own 
past, wherein she had loved Antonio Baretti ; but it 
was the key-note to her story, and explained many 
motives dijfficult of comprehension without it. It 
lowered her in his eyes, and she was sorry for that, 
though she was Gregory Deerham's sister, and of a 
race that he had never respected. 

John Garth was a man, we have said, of immense 
self-possession. He had given way more than once 
in his eventful life to bursts of passion that had 
terrified those who had been witnesses to his rage ; 
but there were times when he could command him- 
self bravely, and bear with that which would have 
dismayed most men; and this was one of them. 
John Garth could rise equal to great emergencies 
when he set his will to it, aud his will had not grown 
weak with the fever which had assailed him. He sat 
with his hands clasped together, and his gaze fixed 
on Hetty Deerham's face, a silent and stern figure, 
whom surprise might have struck into stone, so little 
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moveiDent did he make. Eyen when Hester told 
him of Minnie's madness following npon the yarions 
disappointments of her yonng life, and of the opinion 
of the physicians whom Hetty had called in to con- 
sult npon the case, that it was Minnie's grief for her 
Other's absence, and sorrow for the cause that had 
separated her from him, which had been the real 
origin of her malady, he opened and closed his hands 
once, but did not interrupt the narrative. He heard 
her patiently to the end ; and when she spoke of her 
efforts to trace Minnie, of her many disappointments, 
of the various means which she had devised to dis- 
cover a trace of her, and which had at last led to the 
koowledge of John Garth's residence in Paris, where 
the last hope had been dissipated that in some 
strange way Minnie had found her father, he re- 
garded her very sternly. < 

" And it was for this that I quitted Wolston," he 
said, " leaving her to you ; it was for your sake that 
she kept away from me." 

" Ob, don't reproach me for loying her too much," 
said Hester—" for not guessing too quickly all your 
thoughts and wishes. For the past, you have for- 
given me already." 

" I did not know all that was in that past, Miss 
Deerham," he said, coldly. " I could not see this 
miserable end." 

"But you will believe that I did my best for 
Minnie," she urged. "Try and believe that, or I 
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shall break my heart. Tou will forgive me, John 
Garth, for you are generous and good." 

" You are mistaken," he said. " I am ungenerous, 
and bear malice. I cannot forgive the woman in 
whose charge my daughter was left, and who abused 
her trust. From the beginning to the end of my 
life," he cried, with a sudden passion asserting itself, 
" I see nothing but these Deerhams shadowing every- 
thing." 

Oh, mercy !" she cried. 

Something must be done," he said. " K I could 
see what — if I could grapple with the mystery — ^if I 
were not held down by this accursed weakness, which 
keeps me from my child, whom these people have 
driven mad !" 

He sprung from his chair as if imbued with all his 
former strength, and paced the room several times, 
suddenly giving way again, as Hetty had feared, 
and staggering towards the friendly shelter of his 
chair, supported by Hetty Deerham's trembling 
arms. 

" Oh, you are ill," she said. " What can I do ? 
what am I to do ?" 

When he was panting in his chair she had flown 
to the door to summon the Frenchwoman to her 
assistance, but his voice checked her peremptorily. 

" Stay ! I am well enough ; a little weak, that is 
all. I shall be better," he said, wearily, " when you 
leave me to myself." 
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** Ob. sir.*' said Hetty. skywlTietnming to his side, 
** I cannot so awsT asain." 

•^Xoi go awBj-r he repeated, with a wondering 
look at her. '^ What do tou mean bv that. Miss 
Deerham?'' 

^ You aie ill. and most not be left alone,** replied 
Hetty. ^ I — I hare no one in Paris bat my maid — 
no one to caie for ; and if yon would only let me 
stay for awhile, and nntil yon are better and stronger, 
and be the friend and danghtex that I wish to be, I 
should be veiy. very gratefuL" 

" Grateful for what ?* he asked. 

" For TOur InndnfsR which would allow me to be 
of service to you." she explained, ** which would set 
me some task by which I might proye, in my own 
feeble wav, the reyerence I have for vou." 

" Tour reverence I" said he. " And for a Grarth — 



•' Spare me any bitter words T she cried. " Think 
of me as the woman whom your daughter loved 
before her mind gave way — of one who would make 
some return — the little in her power — ^for your 
pity to that dying brother who wronged you very 
deeply," 

He regarded her with the same stem intentness 
>Yhich no entreaties of hers could soften. He seemed 
after a few moments to forget her and her request, 
and his eyes wandered again to the low-burning 
fire. 
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** Poor Minnie !" he muttered at last, as he pressed 
his hands to his temples ; " if I could only see my 
way to her !" 

Hester Deerham did not interrupt him. She 
thought that it would be better to keep silence, to 
allow him to subside, as it were, into his old self, 
from which she had aroused him. She was anxious 
to remain, to care for him as she could care for no 
one in the world now, to be a faithful daughter to 
him until Minnie Garth was found. She thought 
that she understood his character better than any 
one living — that she knew all that he had sacrificed 
in his silent pride, and in his consideration for the 
sister of one who had wronged him very deeply — and 
her heart yearned to be of assistance to him in his 
new distress. He was very poor, but she dared not 
speak of money to him — not even of his own money, 
due for house-rent from old Bartholomew : he was 
very ill, and required vigilant attendance, she was 
sure, but he would not accept her offer to be of 
service.' Twice that day he had already spoken 
of the natural antipathy of a Garth to accept a 
favour from one of her unlucky name. 

The sick man remembered that she was there still. 
Miss Deerham, I am detaining you," he said, 

and you have some distance to go." 

*' Not a very great distance," she replied. 

" Madame Gharmarante had better procure you a 
voiture, I think." 
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** Xav I not take Miimie's place here until she is 
foond?^ said Hetty, meeklr; *or nntil yon are 
better? I cannot leave Ton in this sickness and 
wietchedness^ No» I will notT she added, more 
forcibly. 

m 

** Tonrs is an interest which ftnrprises me mnch," 
he said, ** and pains me a little. I hare been all my 
life alone^ and am not a&aid." 

**Bnt YOU are iU and weak " 

''I shall be better presently, if I am left to 
myself," he said, meaningly ; ^ there is only one way 
Tou can serre me." 

** And that ?* she asked, amdonsly. 

''Is to search for Minnie — and to set others 
searching." 

" There are plenty searching for her," said Hester. 
** I know not where to turn. The first sign of her in 
London, or in Paris, at Wolston, Barstoft, Chestwich, 
anywhere, and the news will reach me by telegraph 
at once. If I could do more, I would." 

" Ah, you are a helpless woman — I see that," he 
replied ; " and I — I so weak as this !" 

He stamped his feet upon the floor in his vexation 
and bitterness, and Hetty said again, " You will let 
me stay here with you? I — ^I may presently re- 
member something that is important to com- 
municate." 

**I am easily found," he said, "and opposition 
irritates as well as weakens me. Years ago, in 
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Alsako/ I learned to have my own way, and was 
after a fashion, and for a time, a king whose wiU was 
law. I never recovered that habit, and when my 
wishes are thwarted I give way. And, Miss Deer- 
ham, I wish you to leave me — I have borne a great 
deal this unlucky day, and it is peace only that can 
bring me strength." 

•* I — I will go, then," said Hester, rising with a 
sigh ; " but to leave you alone, when I might have 
been of help, and you might in time have learned to 
trust in me." 

" I am not alone," he replied. " My fellow-lodger, 
after his business hours, sits with me, reads to me — 
sleeps in the next room at night, and comes in now 
and then to make sure that I have not gone off in 
my dreams — a good fellow, young Baretti. You 
will be very late, Miss Deerham." 

Hetty put on her hat and cloak, and stood for 
awhile in her deep mourning, regarding him wistfully. 

" I — I had better stay till Mr. Baretti comes back, 
I think," she said. 

** He will not be long," was the reply. 

" And vou bear me no ill-will now ?" she asked, 
advancing to him ; " you do not hold me wholly to 
blame for all past mistakes ?" 

"Spare me their repetition," he said, restlessly. 
" I will forgive everything, if I can." 

If she would only rid him of her presence — that 
was what he meant, she knew. 
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" Good-bye, then, and may better health come 
soon to you," she said ; " and if — if I have been very 
wrong, and all this "^-extending her hands, as if to 
include that bare room and its sick inmate in the 
summary — " has been of my making, think, if you 
can, that it was for love of Minnie, and in the vain 
conceit that I was her best friend. Good-bye, again ; 
and do try, John Garth, to think the best of one who 
is more lonely than yourself." 

"A rich woman has no occasion to be lonely," 
said Garth, as he suffered her to take his hand rather 
than move his towards hers in a farewell greeting. 
** The world is before her, and there will be found 
plenty therein to offer that homage which is accept- 
able and flattering to her. From you, this is only a 
false sentiment." 

" Well, well, sir," said Hetty, quickly, " I cannot 
hope that you will do me justice yet. If I meet 
Minnie ?" 

*' If you meet her ?" he asked. 

** What am I to say ? That you will take her to 
your heart, and away from me — forgiving her all 
past nustakes, too T 

" Yes, yes ; tell her everything, if Heaven's mercy 
throws her in your path," he said. 

Hetty went away with lingering steps and wistful 
looks ; she had faith in herself, and could not see, 
strange woman that she was, what was to become of 
John Garth without her. 
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" He will die. I can see death upon his face !" 
she murmured, as she shut herself upon the landing- 
place ; " but I am Gregory Deerham's sister, whom 
he will not have for a nurse, whom he hates in his 
heart for all his words of pardon." 

It was Antonio Baretti who found her there, still 
thinking. 

*' Miss Deerham !" he exclaimed. 

" I am going now," she said ; " he cannot bear me 
in the room, and he will tell you all that I have re- 
lated. And now, the foreigners." 

"I have seen Manuel Da Costa. This is his 
address." 

" Thank you," she said, taking a paper from his 
hands. "Look to Colonel Garth, please; he is 
fatigued ; he will receive nothing from me." 

Antonio passed into the room. 

**What a time you have been, Baretti!" said 
Garth, querulously, as he entered ; *' why did you 
leave me to the mercy of that woman who would 
not go away ?' 

Hetty heard the words, and they struck home to 
her. She clasped her hands together, and went 
slowly and sadly down the stairs. 

" How he despises me !" she murmured. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A BELAPSE. 

Antonio Baketti made tea for John Grarth, who 
remained very silent and thoughtfiil during the 
progress of that English meal. Garth had no 
appetite either, and his hand shook as he received 
and poised his cup with difiBculty. 

Antonio was sitting near him, and regarding him 
with grave attention. 

"You are not well to-night, colonel," he said, 
anxiously. 

" I did not expect to be well," was the reply ; " I 
have heard enough to-day to dismay most men. 
Has she told you ?" 

** Has Miss Deerham told me of Minnie, do you 
mean?" 4 

" Yes," Garth answered. 

" Only a few words," said Antonio. 

** It is right that you should know all," said Garth. 
" You loved Minnie once, I think." 
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" Ah, you know how well, and at the last, when 
loving her but added to my misery." 

" Yes — yes — you gave me that intelligence along 
with the fever, Antonio," said Garth, smiling faintly 
at him. 

Antonio took his smile for a good sign, and said, 
" Ton have hope, sir, I am sure." 

" Yes, I am hopeful," he answered, "she is to be 
found. These people have gone the wrong way to 
work — ^I will get strong as soon as possible and 
search myself, and in my own way, for the child 
whom you have driven mad between you all." 

**Mad! driven mad!" cried Antonio. "Miss 
Deerham said that she was lost ; oh, not really mad^ 
Colonel Garth !" 

" I hope that she is better by this time," replied 
the colonel ; " simply waiting for me, and holding 
aloof from that terrible woman whom she can no 
more trust than we can." 

" Miss Deerham ?" said Antonio, as if doubting 
whom John Garth meant to imply. 

** Yes ; Miss Deerham," he replied. 

" She is a woman to be trusted," said Antonio, 
thoughtfully. 

" I had forgotten that you had told me of your 
past proposal to her," said Garth. "Why, if she 
has ever loved you, boy, there is a chance still for 
you. 

" Don't torture me — tell me of Minnie !" Antonio 
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implored, as he planted his elbows on his knees, 
covered his face with his hands, and rocked himself 
slowly to and fro. But John Garth did not at once 
relate the story of his daughter's disappearance. He 
was interested in another matter, concerning which 
we know but little yet. 

" You are not thinking of Minnie still, Antonio ?* 
said Garth. " It was a promise." 

" A promise to forget her — yes — ^that was as vain 
and weak as I was," said Antonio. 

"Do you regret it?" asked John Garth, more 
sternly. 

" I find forgetfulness impossible — ^that is all," re- * 
plied Antonio. i 

" I told you that it would take time," said Garth ; 
" but I asked you, as the one favour which you could 
do me, to make every efibrt to put her from your 
thoughts. She will set you aside, for, after all; she 
is a proud girl and a Garth, and the past is not com- 
plimentary to her lover." 

" Why tell me this ?" groaned forth Antonio. '' I 
know the mercenary wretch that I have been, too 
well ; I have acknowledged it to you and her." 

" Yes, that's true," said Garth, thoughtfully ; " I 
have not paid much attention to your promise lately, 
for she has seemed to be further apart from me than 
from you. But after her sorrow for all past 
injustice, I thought it possible some day that she 
might come to me,— not I to her," he added, with 
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his pride suddenly and strangely flashing forth, 
**and that, even at the eleventh hour, peace, and 
that pure happiness born of perfect confidence, might 
ensue, by God's will. I tell you this, I remind 
you of this again," he said, laying his hand on 
Antonio's arm, "because you speak as if I had 
extorted from your weakness a promise which you 
are loth to fulfil." 

" YovL saved my life, — you forgave me all the past," 
said Antonio. **I saw that Minnie's life with you 
was all the happiness you wished, and I knew that 
Minnie would hate me to the end." 

"I told that obtrusive woman, who has done 
much harm by her intermeddling, that I had no 
wish to see my daughter," said Garth, " for I thought 
that Minnie was at her hotel, staying away from me, 
full of the old fear and distrust, despite her friend's 
protestations, and I did not wish to see her after 
that. But, Antonio, the truth has aroused me, and 
I — I think I see her stealing presently with her new 
griefs, and her new heart, for shelter to these arms." 

" Tell me — what has become of her ?" asked his 
companion. 

" And I must think a little of myself when I have 
found her," Garth went on, without heeding Antonio's 
inquiry. " I have had too much to bear, and she 
will be happier with me than with all the world, 
poor, weak-minded, weak-hearted child, who needs 
much care and love. I am sure that she will come 
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to me, — that I shall get lapidly strong now, and 
find her — nnleas — great Heaven I if she's dead, 
Barettir 

He shuddered violently as this ghastly idea rose 
np before him; and Antonio, lowering his hands 
from his face, was startled at the change in him. 

" Yon are too excited," he said. " You will try 
and rest now, dear friend.** 

^ I have not told yon how Minnie was lost^" said 
Garth. 

** Tell me to-morrow,** said Antonia 

**And you could wait till to-morrow! — a pretty 
fellow for one who professes his inability to forget 
the woman he has loyed," said Garth, scornfully. 
" I will tell you now, — ^I cannot think of anything 
else. Everybody must know that Minnie Garth is 
wandering about the world, friendless and unclaimed. 
It is an awful position," he added, shuddering agkin. 
" I must be stirring before the week is over.'* 

He related the story of Minnie's trouble, and it 
was a repetition of Hester Deerham's sad recital, of 
which he had not missed a word. Antonio Baretti 
listened with eagerness, and his dark eyes dilated 
with horror as Garth went on with his narrative. 

" Yes, we must be stirring before the week is out," 
said Antonio. " But you are ill still ; I must search 
for her myself." 

"You!" said Garth, sharply; "what is she to 
you?" 
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" Nothing," answered Antonio ; " but I must find 
her if possible." 

"Tou will remain here," said Garth, decisively. 
" Tour mission is to work, and not to neglect work. 
You are poorer than I, for that matter, and what 
can you do that I cannot do better without you? 
I am getting strong rapidly, Antonio." 

The contrast between his assurance and his weak- 
ness — so terribly apparent on that night — once 
again brought the young man's sympathy to the 
foreground. 

** Pray rest now, Garth," said Antonio, earnestly. 
** Best will give you greater strength to undertake 
this task." 

**That is about the wisest thing that you have 
said to-night," returned Garth, almost cheerfully; 
" and when I am better, I shall find her. It is that 
conviction which keeps me hopeful, Antonio. There- 
fore, my valet, who never asks me for a penny of 
wages — my good nurse after work-hours, who has 
changed places with me, but has had a longer bout 
of it — ^get the old man to his bed." 

Antonio set about his work with alacrity. He 
was a bustling and hard-working young fellow, with 
whom one could scarcely associate the fine gentle- 
man from Wolston. He had made one true friend ; 
he was grateful for past care, when want of care 
would have swept him from the world, and there 
was the love of a son in his heart for the strange 
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man whom he had met in Paris. Adversity had 
taught its lesson to Antonio Baretti. He had never 
been a bad man ; but the chance had only presented 
itself in his latter days to become wholly a good one. 
Ever with good impulses, which had marred much of 
his calculation and scheming, it had not been a 
diflScult task to mould his character aright, when 
death had faced him closely, and a man of much 
integrity of purpose, — a deep-thinking and unselfish 
man, who had known trouble in his early days, 
— had set himself to make Antonio's life a better 
one. It was only yoimg Baretti, perhaps, — and not 
Hetty Deerham, — who thoroughly understood the 
character of John Garth, for Garth had thought that 
Antonio would die in his fever, and had spoken to 
him as in all his life he had not spoken to another 
man, Antonio had discovered in him not a pas- 
sionate, eccentric, and selfish being, but one imbued 
with a rare patience and faith, after a long series of 
misfortunes that would have dismayed most men, 
and who, to him, had not shown one particle of that 
stubborn pride which was John Garth's great fault. 

The young man's affection for Garth was deeper 
than even John Garth was aware. Antonio had been 
shown a new life of hope and honour, and what 
might be the result of perseverance, and the poverty 
of the teacher had only strengthened the homily. 
It was Garth's life that had become Antonio's 
example; and for Garth's sacrifice in his cause he 
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was intensely grateful When the last shttling of 
his new friend had been spent to buy him food, and 
he had remonstrated. Garth had reminded him of 
that evidence of Barstoft, which had saved him, 
and spoken of the good turn that had been done 
on that day. Garth had had many excuses for his 
kindness, and had tried very hard to set himself 
in the worst light, as if he had not stood in its full 
glare long enough. 

" Let me think of you as my father, if you will 
not let me call you so," Antonio had murmured 
onee on his sick bed; but Garth's reply was an 
inquiry to this effect : " Have you not a father of 
your own ?" 

« Yes, unfortunately," said Antonio. 

"A bad one, in your estimation?" said Garth. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

" When you are better, boy, seek him out, and 
find the good in him that exists in all men," said 
Garth. 

Antonio did not tell him then that his father was 
the Paul Barret of Alsako days, a man who had been 
dead to all principle, and who had wronged John 
Garth with the rest of the world. He was getting 
better then, and he feared that John Garth was 
falling ill ; he would postpone the revelation until a 
more fitting opportunity, he thought. He did not re- 
spect his father, but there was a son's natural anxiety 
(6 screen him, and to keep back the secret of Wolston 
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Bridge, and the father's dmnken malice, from the 
man who had been his benefactor. Presently he 
would tell him all, and ask what else could have 
been done with so dark and stem a character as 
Paulo's, save to let it drift away from those whom it 
might influence for evil, 

Antonio bustled about the chamber, quickly 
transforming the sitting-room of John Garth into a 
bed-room, in his anxiety to get his friend comfortably 
settled for the night. A sham wainscot cupboard 
was opened, and a bedstead let down ; a pole was 
screwed into the wall, and a curtain hung therefrom 
to screen the invalid from the draughts that came in 
through a door and window of many crevices ; and 
John Garth was at last, and to Antonio's satisfaction, 
resting in his bed, looking, with his great shaggy 
beard, not unlike the sick lion in the fable. 

^* There," said Antonio, triumphantly; "I thought 
that you would never get to bed to-night. Now do 
sleep, if you can." 

^'I'U try," replied Garth; "for I should like to 
wake up with all my faculties about me in the morn- 
ing, clear and far-seeing, as they said they were in 
Alsako, though I doubted that myself very often. 
Poor Minnie !" 

He seemed to blend Alsako strangely with his 
daughter's name, and Antonio watched him closely. 

"What are you staring at, boy?" asked Garth, 
suddenly, when Antonio thought that he was dozing. 
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** I was wondering if you were asleep," he replied. 

" Not yet," said Garth. ^* I shall be oflf soon. 
What are they ringing the bells for ?" 

Antonio started ; but he said, " Oh, it's/e<e night ; 
every one with bells to ring, rings them," 

" Ah, I suppose so," said Garth. 

All was very still without, Antonio knew; but 
Garth had strange noises in his ears after the excite- 
ment of the day. He was also inclined to talk 
instead of sleep, which was a bad sign, and rendered 
Antonio uncomfortable, for he had resolved upon 
sitting up that night with him, 

" Why don't you go to your room, Antonio ?" said 
Garth. 

«I am waiting to see you asleep first," replied 
Antonio. 

"That's how the nurses humour little children, 
Tony." 

Antonio shrunk at the appellation. G^rth used 
it at times, and in friendly moments ; but it reminded 
him too much of his father Paulo to be pleasant to 
the L'stener. 

** I'll humour your fancies," he said. 

•* You haven*t told me anything about the opera 
people," said Garth. 

" To-morrow. Shut your eyes," said Antonio. 

"All right," Garth answered. 
The instant afterwards he opened them to their 
widest extent. 
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'^H^ d5i 3ren fo ovft agvn'tiiis evening?" he 

'To £Bd Mnewl Di OosIb»* relied Antonio, 
boUlT. 

Tbe tnitli w die beA sbbvh; Antonio thongbt, 
tfaoodi die tnidi vvnld deeeire Urn. 

' GogmL" ail Jolm G«rtli, as lie ioMed his Iiands 
bdiind his head in ovler to nioe it from his pUow, 
and snrrer his oompanion moie intently; ''there 
wiQ be fife at Abikis and it will suit you, who are 
yoong and will be strong again soon. There is a 
b^er life, a braver and manlier one, by the side of 
Da Costa than in fmrnh%^ a pittance as a mnsiciaii 
at an qpeia-hoase. I always disfiked mnsiciaiis." 

**! would not talk so mnch," Antonio gently 
added ; ** try and sleep." 

''PresentlT — ^when those abominable bells have 
done ringing,** said Grarth, tossing his head for an 
instant restlessly on his clasped hands ; '' it's no use 
fighting with sleep now. I am glad that you have 
taken my hint, and thought of Alsako : in your place 
I would start at once, and gather strength upon my 
journey. There will be brave doings in the old place ; 
the people free again from the Persanis, rising 
regenerate from all the old mistakes, and welcoming 
those true friends who have their cause at heart still. 
I &ncy that I hear the cheering in the market-place, 
when Manuel hoists his batile-flag. What a roar of 
rejoicing over their new hopes of liberty, poor fellows, 
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until the fresh whim seizes them, and the charlatan 
of the honr rises to the surface ! If they were more 
stable, it would be better for Alsako." 

" My dear Garth, this is not rest," said Antonio. 

" I am wider awake than ever I was in my life," 
said Garth. " When does Manuel start ?" 

" I did not ask him," was the reply. 

" Ah, but you must," said Garth. " Go with him, 
Antonio. He is the man to lead you into heroism, 
and you are of the stuff that makes the soldier." 

** What is to become of you if I go away ?" asked 
Antonio. 

*^ Leave me to M^re Charmarante — an excellent 
woman, with noisy boots." 

" Or to Miss Deerham ?" suggested Antonio. 

" Heaven forbid !" cried Garth. • " Now, Antonio, 
that's too bad, to remind me of my tormentor — the 
woman who has made so many mistakes in life, and 
now wishes to take care of me. John Garth patro- 
nised and patted on the head by the Deerham woman 
— that is a good joke !" 

" I think that I will go to my room now," said 
Antonio. 

He could see no other way of arresting John 
Garth's loquacity, or of leading him to close those 
great bright eyes, which were full of restless fire that 
night. 

" Do, if you like," said Garth. 

Antonio rose, and wished him good night, and 
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G^rth held one hand towards him. It was a hot 
handy with the pulse beating very high^ Antonio 
thought, and the face was darker than it was even 
wont to be. The excitement of the day, the receiving 
of the deputation, the discovery of his daughter s 
distress, had been too much for the sick man, and he 
was burning with his old fierce fever. 

"My dear Garth, the one friend that I have," 
cried Antonio, " I must go for the doctor ; he must 
see you to-night." 

"Oh, don't bring any more people here," said 
Garth, tetchily. " I shall sleep now. Place me my 
barley-water on the little table, and then go and rest, 
Antonio. To-morrow I shall be a diflTerent man." 

"Will you try and sleep if I go now?" said 
Antonio. 

" I will try my hardest," was the answer. But 
when Antonio had reached the door, John Garth 
laughed to himself, and muttered, "Sleep for me! 
What next ?" 
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A woman's oath. 



Antonio did not proceed to the room adjoining the 
sick man*s, bat sat down in one of the chairs which 
Mere Charmarsuite had lent that afternoon for the 
deputation, and waited there very still and patient. 

John Garth had taken it for granted that Antonio 
had gone away for the night, and with the cnrtains 
of the bed interposed between them, he might remain 
there unnoticed, Antonio considered. Then, with 
perfect silence reigning in the room, and with nothing 
to distract his attention, John Garth might drop off 
to sleep, and wake up in the morning, as he had 
prophesied, a different man. K he were restless — if 
the fever increased, and he grew delirious — ^Antonio 
was at hand to seek advice once more. 

But Colonel Grarth did not subside. Failing 
Antonio Baretti to converse with, he talked to himself, 
and the watcher could hear him tossing restlessly in 
his bed as he went on, not wildly and incoherently, 
as he had done in the worst days of his fever, but 
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working up towards that state as he laid out his 
plans, or speculated on the motives which were keep- 
ing his daughter from her friends. 

" I do not believe that she is mad now, poor girl," 
said Garth, in a low voice, though every word reached 
the ears of Antonio. " It was a paroxysm of despair 
such as I have had myself, though it lasted longer, 
and led her to strange acts. She has discovered that 
Miss Deerham is eccentric and untrustworthy, and 
has gone away, and is waiting somewhere for my 
coming. Minnie was proud, and resented Antonio's 
pity of her, and the method by which he would have 
won her, and she was justly incensed against Hester 
Deerham's miserable plots to work good out of evil — 
that solution which comes right so seldom, let us 
work never so hard, though. Yes, I shall find her 
well and strong again. A word fix)m me, an adver- 
tisement from my hand in the papers, and she will 
leap to life, the dear, good, truthful girl whom I had 
hoped to find when I first went back to Wolston. Ah, 
that was a disappointment, John, which struck you 
out of time, and nearly out of every hope you had. 
You were a fool, my man, a most egregious fool, to 
think that in all those years she had not learned to 
forget or hate you ; and never to think that these 
busy Deerhams might step in when you had gone 
away to Alsako — ^never to think of those plotting, 
cunning, busy people." 

Thus he went on, scarcely rambling, but thinking 
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aload of Miimiey and of those by whom his daoghter 
had been sarroimded; and it was not till anothw 
hour had struck that he ceased brooding on her past 
and looking forward to her fotore. Antonio still 
remained silent in his chair by the door ; the fire was 
boming hollowly, bat he would not attend to it yet ; 
the rest which was coming to John Garth he wonld 
not in any ¥^y disturb. 

The deep In-eathing of the invalid told of sleep at 
last, and Antonio stole back to his old place, and 
made up the fire caatioosly, and was as gentle as a 
woman — as Hester Deerham might haye been — in his 
long vigil thero. That he was not strong himself, 
and needed rest to sustain the little strength which 
had returned to him since John Garth had nursed him 
back to life, would have been evident to a second 
watcher in that room, though he might have denied 
the truth with all his energy. It had been a fierce 
battle with disease for both these men, and both had 
fought through it until that night. Then Antonio 
Baretti fEmcied the worst — ^when another hour had 
passed, and he was bending over the figure in the 
bed, who had once more awakened, but this time with 
no knowledge of him, or of the place wherein he was. 
It was the old delirium again, the relapse of which a 
skiKul doctor had warned them to be careful ; it was 
that for' which Antonio seemed to have been waiting 
all that* night 

John Garth raved of Alsako, and thought himself 
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oi»e Acr^ ir rc-<«<^.aifed calkd Antonio by the name 
of Itftnoe-I — ^^ &kzd vi» had stood bv him to the 
ho, Ufed siiftred pnsiQn aifed exile with him. 

^IXm'i TvQ knckv me?" ssked Antonio, looking 
banl into hss £kfe. 

Gsuth s^jtn^d. 

" Back ;ig;i3i ! — toil Bud Bmett, hired assassin 
of the Persitiifw who wtoll hare stabbed me in my 
gaiden-hoase had I not beoi too qnick for jom* 
bkNMlT pnrpci&e — how did yon get here Y* 

Antonio shronk avny. Theie was a something in 
his £ice which ha.1 snggegted the father to the fevei^ 
stricken man. 

*^ Xa no^** said he ; '^ I am Antonio Baretti, your 
friend." 

^ He has gone away to Alsaka I cannot be left 
here with yon« and without strength to cope with the 
desperate wretch yon are." 

Antonio went slowly back to the mantelpiece, and 
rang a bell, which Eonnded strangely in the far- 
off rooms below where Madame Charmarante slept, 
and was her own concierge when business was slack. 

^ The old woman mnst watch him whilst I nm for 
the physician," said he. ** Oh, if Jliss Deerham had 
not gone away !" 

The door opened, and Hetty Deerham appeared, 
calm and grave, and as he had seen her hours ago, 
with her hat afid cloak laid aside, as if the house of 
penury were home to her. 
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" You have not gone, then ? I am yery glad," be 
cried. 

''No ; I have taken rooms in Madame Charmarante's 
house," she replied. "I was sure that he was ill. 
I have seen enough of fever in Wolston not to fear 
for him to-night. I have been waiting to be called." 

*' But this fever — ^the risk ?" said Antonio. 

"I am not afraid," Hetty replied; "this is a 
danger which I am glad to confront whilst John 
Garth lies ill." ^ 

" Minnie," said Garth, in a low voice. 

" If he would only take- me for his daughter, now," 
she said, advancing to him. 

When she was by the bedside, and had sat down 
to study John Garth's malady, he said, in a low voice, 
" Don't leave me, Minnie. I have had Paul Barrett 
here— a dangerous man when one is ailing, and oflf 
his guard. Take care of me till I am stronger." 

**'With all my heart, father," she whispered in his 
ear. 

« Good girl," said he. '' Kiss me." 

Hetty stooped at once, and kissed him on the fore- 
head, and he went off to sleep with his hot hand in 
hers, as a child might have done. 

Antonio stole from the room, and was surprised by 
Mere Charmarante on the landing-place. 

" Where are you going ? What is it you want in 
these cold passages, bad young man that you are ?" 

" I am going for the doctor," replied Antonio. 
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^ At this hoar, and with the rain £edling ; hark at 
it !** she cried. " Hoot — ^toot ! — as if I would let you 
catch another fever, and empty all my rooms at once ! 
Gro to bed and rest, Antonio— HI find the man. I 
know the house — ^three streets away. Til bring him. 
See, now, to the pretty Englishwoman, who has come 
to save ns alL Don't leave her yet I go.'' 

The wiry and volatile old woman went dattering 
down the stairs, lamp in hand, and Antonio heard 
her quit the house, and lock the door behind her, so 
that no one should depart in her absence. He 
returned to the sick room, and found Hetty Deerham 
still watching John Garth anxiously, with his hand 
clasped in both her own. There were tears wet upon 
her cheeks, he noticed, as he entered. 

" I have sent " he began, when she interrupted 

him. 

" Hush !" she said, sharply — ^** do not speak. Leave 
me with him for a few more minutes, Mr. Baretti. 
May I ask that favour ?' 

** Yes," said Antonio. "He is ** 

"Calmer — much calmer," she cried, nervously. 
" Please go away." 

Antonio went softly to his room, perplexed by this 
new phase of the sick chamber, and Hetty turned to 
John Garth again. 

" Yes, yes ; you were saying that you left me very 
poor, and it was all for the best, as you thought," she 
said. " Will you tell your Minnie how it was ?" 
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** It was justice to the Deerham girl, and I thought 
that I should always have ^enough for you, dear," 
murmured Garth, "I asked your uncle on his 
death-bed to let me bum his will." 

" You did ?" said Hetty. 

" Yes — why not ? What did we Garths want with 
their money ? I took the will from the iron safe, 
Minnie, where he had kept it, and he let me burn it 
at last. You will forgive me? I did not think 
that we should be so poor as this." 

"I forgive you," murmured Hetty. "Try and 
sleep now, for my sake." 

" I will," said Garth. " Don't leave me again." 

" No— never again," murmured Hetty. 

When he had closed his eyes, and was once more 
raving of strange thiags, Hetty Deerham, still watch- 
ing him, sank slowly to her knees, in that old 
position from which she' had wrested his forgiveness 
of her at an earlier hour. But she was not kneeling 
to him now, but to the One who held the life of the 
sick man in His hand. She prayed that John 
Garth might be spared — ^that the power might be 
given to her to make his life less desolate, to render 
in some way full restitution for all the wrongs that 
she had done him in return for all his nobleness and 
bravery. 

" To devote my life to him," she cried, looking 
upwards, " under all the slights of his just scorn, 
and to strive with all my power — with all my heart 
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— ^to make his fatnre that which it deserves to be. 
Until I die, and in the face of all the obstacles that I 
know his pride will oppose me with, and his con« 
tempt wiU set npon my youth, I pledge my life to 
his — so help me Heaven !" 

It was a strange oath, perhaps a mistaken one, 
for all the gratitude which prompted it, bat there 
was that npon her face which seemed to ennoble and 
pnriiy it in that hour of her generous impulse, 
passion, and contrition; and yet for how long a 
time would it be, after all ? Might • it not be 
reckoned by a few more changes of the hour-glass, 
through which the sands were filtering away ? 

The French doctor thought so, when he 'came 
into the room, followed by Antonio, and sat down 
by the bedside, with Hester Deerham watching 
every movement very closely. He was more im- 
pulsive than an English doctor might have been, 
but then he was aware that John Grarth was a man 
of no friends, and that there were no fine feelings 
to shock. Mere Charmarante had told him, 
coming along, that Hetty was Miss Deerham, a 
friend of John Garth*s missing daughter, — ^that 
was all. 

"He has been excited too much to-day. Yon 
have all done harm to him," he cried, reproachfully. 
"You have encouraged him in his determination, 
and resisted all the good advice I left with you. 
Mon DieUy this is insufierable ! A few more days. 
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if he had only waited^ and we need not have been 
afraid of a relapse. But this " 

But this ?" asked Hetty, anxiously. 

Is a relapse unto death, madam," was the reply. 
" Oh, don't say that !" cried Hetty ; " he has a 
strong constitution. You cannot know. Death is 
in God's hands, not yours." 

"Yes, to be sure," he replied, with his hand upon 
the pulse of his patient, " as you say, justly. Bu 
for all that, this man," he added, severely, " whom 
yon have helped to kill, — you indiscreets, — has only 
six hours of life left in him !" 
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CHAPTEK VIIL 

JOHN GABTH's NUBSK 

" Six hours to liye !" cried Hetty Deerham, glaring 
at the French doctor as at a spectre who had given 
out her own death-warrant rather than John Garth's. 
"I wQl not believe it!" 

'^ Mademoiselle must believe what she pleases," 
said the doctor, shrugging his shoulders. 

" Six hours to live !" she repeated ; then she 
looked long and wistfully at the sick man, battling 
with the fever, before she crossed to Antonio Baretti, 
standing by the fire-side regarding the flames 
gloomily. " Do you believe it ?" she asked 

"I try not," replied Antonio; "but I fear the 
truth. Do not the good die first ?" he cried, wildly; 
*' and only such villains as I live on to the end ? 
There is an English poet who says this with the 
force of prophecy." 

"Oh, John Garth must not die!" cried Hetty. 
" This must not be the end of his long life of sacri- 
fice and nobleness." 
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'^Mademoiselle is too excited/' muttered the 
doctor. 

" Pardon me, I am. It is only for a moment," 
Hetty answered. 

'^ Madame Charmarante most find a nurse for us 
who can devote her whole time to the unceasing 
watch of our patient for the period I spoke of," 
continued the doctor. " She must not leave him for 
an instant, and be always firm and self-possessed." 

**That I will," said Mfere Charmarante, with 
alacrity. " I have nursed many in my time, even 
with as bad a fever as the colonel's, and he's a man 
to watch out of the world with pleasure. He never 
gave me a hard word, and he starved himself to pay 
his rent. I know he did, — my faith, behold these 
two eyes which saw it ! As my own son, I'll nurse 
that man to the end." 

" You forget," said Hetty, sharply, " that Colonel 
Garth's best friends are with him now." 

" Pardon," said Madame Charmarante. 

^* I fear that mademoiselle is too impetuous," said 
the doctor. 

"No, no, — it is an error," replied Hetty. "I 
have been only taken by surprise. I will be very 
patient. No one shall approach him but myself, I 
tell you." 

** Ah — well," said the doctor, with another shrug 
of his shoulders, significant of the last arrangement 
being, in his opinion, rather bad than otherwise. 

VOL. n. M 
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Hetty took Mere Charmarante by the wrist and 
led her from the room, 

"Who is that man?" she asked, — "where does 
he live ?" 

" Hard by, mademoiselle. A man of great practice 
amongst ns, and who does not charge too much, but 
takes his money — ^bless his honest soul I — when he 
can get it, and we can afford to give it to him. 
Some men want their money at once ; but he^s kind 
in that way, and so we always go to him." 

" Yes, it's kind," said Hetty ; " but he may not 
be clever, and I don't like his way." 

" Ah — there — it's gloomy, 'perhaps ; and if he's 
not always right about our dying, why we are the 
more grateful to him when we find that he has 
brought us round." 

" Yes, yes, I see. I am glad to hear this," said 
Hetty. " Now come down stairs with me." 

Mere Charmarante followed Hetty down stairs, 
wondering what was in the English girl's mind now, 
to bewilder everybody. In the landlady's little 
room Hetty dashed off a letter. 

" You will not mind going out for me again," said 
Hetty, "and for Colonel Garth, whom we are all 
anxious to serve. We must have the best, the very 
best advice for one of the best men whom I have 
ever known." 

"Ah, mademoiselle is his fiancee,' cried Mere 
Charmarante, suddenly forgetting the gravity of the 
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occasioD, and clapping her hands with energy at 
Hetty. « I see all that. 'Tis evident." 

"Woman, you're foolish!" cried Hetty, almost 
fiercely. 

" Ma foi,'' said the Frenchwoman, " that's hard ; 
but probably true," she added, after a moment's 
consideration of the subject, " for only foolish women 
work for nothing, and fill their rooms with fever to 
frighten honest lodgers away." 

" You shall be paid for everything," said Hetty. 

^^A thousand thanks, ma'amselle, — I shall be 
grateful ," said the landlady; "but it was not for 
the money that I have taken care of those two men 
up stairs." 

" I believe you, — you are a good woman," 'said 
Hetty. 

" That was Monsieur Charmarante's opinion to 
the last day of his life," observed the landlady, with 
complacency; "and he should have known best, 
good man." 

"You will take that letter to my hotel," said 
Hetty; "there they will give you the address of 
the best physician who is resident in Paris. Find 
him out for me, and bring him here, if possible. 
Tell him there is no sum which he can name which 
an English lady will not be glad to pay." 

" You are rich, — ^very rich, then, mademoiselle ?" 

" Yes, very rich, — they say so. Do not delay." 

Mere Charmarante hurried away, and Hetty re- 
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turned to the room to find the doctor still studying 
the case, and Antonio standing by the fire, grim and 
despairing. 

" You are resolved to be his nurse then ?' said the 
doctor, as she entered. " You are quite sure that 
you are suitable for the task ?" 

" Quite sure," replied Hetty. 

The doctor drew fix>m his pocket a small phial, 
and placed it in the hands of Hetty. 

"Let him take this directly. I will come back 
in half an hour and bleed him if he be not more 
composed; (Hetty shuddered;) and, that feiiling, 
as I may fail, — ^as I t^ink I may fail," he added, 
remembering his past prophecy, "then all is over 
with my patient." 

" You are a licensed practitioner, I presume ?" said 
Hetty. 

"Yes, mademoiselle," he answered, with a jerk 
backwards of his head, the more closely to examine 
his eccentric questioner; "the law is too hard on 
the unlicensed for me to be practising in Paris." 

" You are clever, in all probability," said Hetty ; 
" but I will not have the sick man bled without 
further advice upon the case." 

" As mademoiselle pleases," said the doctor, with 
a bow ; " but I have bled hundreds for a fever like 



monsieur's." 



" I have sent for another doctor," said Hetty. 

" The best doctor in the street you have, I hope,' 
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he said, toachiDg liis chest, and executing another 
bow ; " and if it's to Monsieur Legrauge in the next 
faubourg that you have sent, I say that he is simply 
a quack, to whom I would not trust the life of a 
goose. Madame Charmarante should have advised 
you better than this. I am surprised." 

" I have an immense interest in this life," said 
Hetty, in a low tone, and not without consideration 
for the feelings of the doctor, " and I cannot leave it 
to the charge of one man, however skilful long 
practice may have made him. I have sent for the 
best advice that Paris can afford me." 

" We have expensive doctors in the capital," said 
the doctor, ironically. " The best advice would cost 
a fee of a thousand francs a visit." 

" I would give a hundred thousand," said Hetty. 
" Hon Dieu /" he cried, " you — ^you would give a 
hundred thousand francs? You are not poor like 
these two, then, but a rich relation who — who has 
been called in to see them. You send for the 
greatest doctor of the city — ^that will be Mafont, if 
he would deign to come so far as this. Made- 
moiselle, I love my profession, and honour those 
who have rendered it illustrious in our country; 
suffer me to wait for this man who is coming ! It 
might be as well, perhaps, not to mention that I 
talked of bleeding, all at once. To talk to Mafont 
at last, perhaps ! Ah, the great man that he is I" 
He drew his chair to the fire, sat down, spread his 
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hands before the blaze, and waited patiently the 
coming of the illnstrious physician. He was a man 
who loved his profession before all things, and, with 
his zeal, should have attained a higher position 
therein ; but success in life is not given to all men. 
He was a poor French surgeon, who worked hard to 
live, and was well known in the faubourgs round about 
his house, a man who had lived out the hope of being 
famous. 

" Who is she ?' he said to Antonio, as he felt the 
young man's pulse by way of occupation, Antonio 
being a patient scarcely out of his bands. 

"The one friend left to us," replied Antonio; 
" she has come like an angel in our midst, I think." 

"A woman of some nerve, and — ^the saints be 
good to us! — of some money, Monsieur Baretti," 
said the doctor, " for she calls in the great Mafont, 
who I fear will not come, even at her price." 

*' Silence !" cried Hetty, who had taken the seat 
which the doctor had vacated ; " he is sleeping now." 

" Silence. Yes, it is necessary. Pray don't talk 
to me, M. Baretti," said the doctor, now very humble 
and obedient. 

He was greatly excited when the wheels of a 
carriage were heard grinding their way along the 
narrow, ill-paved road, and scaring back the rats 
which had come up from the sewers for their nightly 
walks, after the fashion which Parisian rats have in 
general. 
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There was much noise in the street below, and 
M^re Charmarante was heard calling to the driver, 
and giving her directions in her usual tone of voice, 
which was sharp and cutting, like a keen north- 
easter. The carriage stopped, and a few minutes 
afterwards the door opened, and a thin grave-faced 
man appeared, and looked sharply round the room 
at each of the inmates, till his gaze settled on Hetty 
at the bedside. 

"Miss Deerham, I presume?" he said, with a 
smile which got the better of his grave expression, 
" the writer of a singular and earnest note to me, 
which I could not refuse to obey. Your messenger 
was sent to me from the Hotel du Louvre. I am 
Dr. Mafont." 

"I have seen him, then," murmured the poor 
practitioner. " Look, M. Baretti, the greatest man 
in France is in this room." 

" I will believe him the greatest if he save John 
(jarth," answered Antonio. 

Dr. Mafont studied his patient with attention, 
watched from the distance by the eager eyes of a 
disciple, and then turned again to Miss Deerham. 

**I will write a prescription, which please see 
made up at once ; but if the fever continue, I should 
prefer to bleed him," 

" There I" cried the first doctor, clasping his hands 
together. 

" This is the fever of a brain that has been much 
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disturbed," said Dr. Mafont, ^' and bleeding may only 
save him. The man has been ill some weeks. Who 
has been treating him ?" 

**I, doctor," replied the poor sorgeon, coming 
towards him with trembling steps; '^Monsieur 
Gravat, at your service." 

"What have you prescribed?" asked the physi- 
cian. 

A jargon of medical terms followed, and Doctor 
Mafont listened and rubbed his chin, and looked 
down from the topmost rung of his ladder upon the 
man who had never found fame in his physic. 

" You could not have done better. The relapse is 
not your fault," he said ; " the patient has been ex- 
cited beyond his strength." 

" Ah, sir — my fault, I fear," said Hetty, wringing 
her hands. 

"Never mind. With care we may bring your 
friend to life again," he said, cheerily ; " I have seen 
worse eases, and this man has been very strong — one 
of your English giants, I imagine ?* 

He laughed pleasantly, but Hester could see 
nothing to laugh at. The prescription was written, 
and the great man was ready to depart. 

"I leave him in safe hands," he said, bowing; 
"but, if necessary, madam, I am at your service. 
Good-night." 

" And you think that he will recover?" asked 
Hetty, as she followed him from the room. 
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*' Yes — I think so, with a careful nurse." 

" He will recover then," said Hetty, confideptly. 

There was a little talk about the fee, for which a 
cheque was drawn and received without a murmur, 
and then the carriage was turning with diflBculty in 
the narrow streets, and the rats were flying for their 
lives again. 

Dr. Mafont was right in his prophecy, although 
the relapse of John Garth was long and serious and 
trying to two faithful hearts that he had turned to 
him by strange accidents of life. The great phy- 
sician was summoned several times to the bedside 
of the ex-president, for Hetty was anxious, and the 
slightest change in the invalid was the signal for her 
messengers to be sent in eager haste for help. It 
was some days before John Garth was conscious, 
before Hetty's fears that his mind had given way, 
like his daughter's, were completely dissipated. 
Doctor ^Mafont and Monsieur Gravat in their visits, 
and Antonio Baretti after much hard work at the 
opera, always found her by the bedside of the 
patient, watching very often, praying not unfre- 
quently, and when his daughter's name escaped his 
lips, stealing her hand into John Garth's, so that he 
might think that Minnie was by his side, and thus 
be comforted even in delirium. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

GETTIXG BETTEB. 

It iras a l»k:ht afterDoon id April when John Graith 
came back to Limselil The fever had left him two 
davs since, and the torment of a rs^eas biain had 
ceased ; bat he had been too weak to speak — ahnost 
too weak, Hetty thought, to lecc^nise his nnrse. 
He had been sleeping aU the morning, and it was in 
the afternoon that a thin« white hand polled back 
the curtain of his bed. Hetty was sitting before the 
fire, preparing some broth for the patient, bnt she 
heard the rattle of the rings on the pole which An- 
tonio Baretti had extemporised by way of bed-room 
fittings, as the curtain was drawn back by a hand 
that had still some of its old impetuosity in it. Her 
heart beat very rapidly. John (Jarth's waking to 
a better sense of surrounding circumstances had 
been already prophesied, and she bent more closely 
over the fire, with her face averted from him, praying 
that it might all be true as she had wished so often. 
Yes, John Garth was lying in the bed with his 
eyes very wide open, regarding the woman by his 
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fire-side. He seemed scarcely to know yet where 
he was, or how it had come about that he was lying 
there, with a young and graceful female figure a 
few paces away from him, clad in deep mourning, 
as if grieving for some one whom she had loved. 
He looked round the room and up at the ceiling and 
tried vtdnly to collect his ideas. He made an effort 
to raise his head, and was surprised for the first time 
with its evident weight ; then he lay very still again, 
and tried to think the whole position out. So very still 
was he, that after a while the woman's head moved 
slowly, and a pale face, lit up by two brown curious 
eyes, was turned towards him. 

**Mi8s Deerham," said Garth, in a weak voice, 
that was another surprise to him, it was so unlike his 
own, — " then it is you." 

" Thank heaven you know me at last 1" said Hetty, 
rising and approaching him. ** Oh, I am so glad of 
this, — so very glad that you are better." 

^ Yes, it is Greg's sister. I thought so yesterday," 
he muttered to himself. " And — yet I thought you 

might have been " He paused for a moment, 

and then said, gravely, " How long have I been ill ?" 

" Many days — altogether," she replied. 

**And they sent for you," he said. "That was 
very wrong. Where's Antonio ?" 

" At the theatre," replied Hetty. 

" Ah — yes — he obtained a berth under the chorus- 
master there, being a good musician, and having 
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excellent abilities," said Grarth. "Of course I 
remember that Bnt you ?" 

" When you are better and stronger than this, — 
that will be to-morrow, I hope, — ^I will tell you how 
it has occurred that I am here to nurse you." 

" To nurse me — ^you ?" he said again. ** Was it 
not possible to find any one else to see to me ? No 
one has a right to leave you to this, or to pain me 
by your attendance. No one " 

" Pray do not excite yourseK," urged Hetty. " It 
was necessary. Now you are better I can go away. 
In a few days, — ^to-morrow, — in a few hours, if you 
wish, sir." 

" Thank you,— certainly," he answered. 

Hetty went back to her place, and cried a little 
to herself. She had scarcely anticipated that he 
would entertain at once, if at all, any thoughts more 
generous to her ; but there was something heart- 
chilling in the consciousness of his deep dislike to 
her, bom, as it were, of all her past mistrust. She 
sat very thoughtful, and very sad, bowed down 
by the conviction that it was only her promise to go 
away which had at once subdued him; and he, 
calmer and graver, went back to the past by slow 
degrees, and marshalled before him those grim facts 
which, in their aggregate, had been too strong for him 
in the first hours of his convalescence. 

He spoke at last ; he had thought out everything 
until the time of his relapse. 
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"Has there been any news of Minnie?" he 
inquired. 

"Not any. Spies in our service are working 
everywhere, and we cannot be long without tidings 
of her, I trust," answered Hester. 

" I trust so too," said Garth. " What is this ?" 

Hetty had risen, and brought to his bedside some- 
thing which she had been carefully preparing all 
the morning for his dinner. 

" This is a strong rich broth, which you were to 
have to-day. You don't mind my having made it ?" 
she said, humbly. 

"I am much obliged," he replied, with grave 
politeness; "and if I regret the immense trouble 
which I have caused you, and see even the mistake 
that it has been, I am none the less indebted for 
your care of me. None the less indebted," he 
repeated, as if that fact could not be too deeply im- 
pressed upon the mind of her who had nursed him 
through his illness. 

" No, you are not indebted," she replied, softly. 
" It is I that am indebted for all that great kindness 
and generosity which are beyond the possibility of 
repayment at my hands. That's all," she said, as 
Garth's face betrayed his objection to her thanks. 
" I said this before you were ill. Colonel Garth ; I 
will not repeat it. It annoys you to find me grateful. 
Take this, please." 

Garth drank his broth slowly, after he had with 
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considerable diflBeulty supported himself by one 
elbow, and without any of that assistance from 
Hetty which was proffered, and on his side 
courteously declined. He was quite strong enough, 
thanks to Miss Deerham, he said ; then having 
proved that fact, he took his broth, and watched his 
nurse over the bowl of his spoon with the same 
gravity and even anxiety of expression. 

"At what hour does Antonio return. Miss 
Deerham ?" he inquired, when he had finished his 
dinner, and was lying in his bed exhausted with 
exertion. Hetty had returned to the fire, and taken 
up her old position, with her back towards him, and 
at a distance from him, as she knew that he liked 
best. 

" His return is always uncertain," said Hetty, in 
reply. " After his studies, and when his attendance 
is not required of an evening, he wanders about in 
the hope of gleaning some tidings of your daughter." 

" A good young fellow in many things," Garth 
remarked, " earnest and faithful, and with only the 
impulse of a woman to mar his character in some 
respects. I took to him when he lay ill and repentant 
for all the troubles that he had brought to Minnie—* 
and to you," he added. 

" Ah, and to me," repeated Hetty. 

" You bear him no ill-will now ?" he asked. 

" I bear him no ill-will," said Hetty. " On the 
contrary, I see that adversity has moulded his 
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character anew, and made a better man of him. 
For all past errors of conduct he is intensely sorry, 
and the little harm that he ever did me by his calcu- 
lations^ I have forgiven as freely as we should always 
forgive each other's faults committed in that vain 
self-knowledge which is worse than ignorance." 

She did not look round ; but John Garth saw that 
she was trembling, and that she bent forwards more 
closely to the fire. 

"|Tou think that I have not forgiven you ?" he 
asked, slowly, — " that in my heart I bear you malice, 
perhaps?" 

"No, not malice. Heaven forbid that!" said 
Hetty, quickly here. 

" If I have felt aggrieved, bitterly aggrieved," he 
continued, speaking very slowly and with great 
diflSculty, "at much that has marred my past by 
your want of judgment, I think fthat I have outlived 
it. It has been a cruel penance. Miss Deerham, to 
set you here as nurse ; and though I would not have 
allowed it had I been conscious, still your services 
have made amends for all the bygones, and we are 
as good friends as we can ever be." 

" I hope not," said Hetty, frankly, " for there is a 
reserve in all you say and do which keeps me a long 
way from that friendship which I would value much, 
were it in my power to secure it, which it is not — is 
it ?' 

" Friendship ! I never made a friend of a woman 
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in my life, except when I was very young/' he 
answered, thinking of his wife who lay in Wolston 
churchyard; ''and it was as well, perhaps, that I 
never made any male friends, being a cross-grained, 
hard, and jealous temper." 

" As I thought once — but I know now how com- 
pletely your character is the reverse of this, despite 
all that you can say," said Hetty. 

" What can you know of me ?" he asked, almost 
scomfolly. "You are as likely to be deceived in 
your new estimate of my nature as you were — ^but I 
am very weak. I wish that you would not talk to 
me. 

" Oh, I am very sorry !" cried Hetty. " I will not 
say another word." 

"Thank you," he murmured; and Hetty was 
pained afresh by his thanks, until she looked round 
and saw how weary he was. He went to sleep a few 
minutes after her last words, and it was only Antonio 
Baretti stealing cautiously to the room in the 
twilight, to hear the latest news, who awakened him 
again. 

" Is that you, Baretti ?' said Garth. 

Antonio gave a little cry of surprise and joy, and 
went with quick steps towards his friend. 

'^Better then — much better, as they said you 
would be — as I hoped to find you. Garth," he cried. 
Then he leaned over him and pressed his hands in 
his. 
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" Yes, better," said Garth ; — " coming back to the 
old times, Baretti, I hope — ^to my old lecturiDgs and 
reproaches; for, upon my honour, you have not 
treated me well, boy, after all your rhodomontade," 
he added, irritably. 

He spoke as sharply as his weak voice would 
permit ; and Antonio said, " Not treated you well ? 
How, or in what way have I displeased you ?" 

** 111 tell you presently," replied Garth. 

Hetty knew too well what he wished to imply, if 
his next words had not strengthened her suspicion. 

" I should like a few words with you to-morrow," 
continued Garth. "Not now, for I am tired out. 
How awfully weak I have become ! Did they bleed 
me ?" 

" Yes," replied Antonio. 

"Ah, that was very kind of old Gra vat," .said 
Garth, dryly ; " and I had so little blood to lose." 

" Miss Deerham would not allow Gravat to touch 
you," said Antonio, '* until she had sent for — further 
advice,* he added, after meeting Hester's warning 
glance. 

" Well, it may have been right, but it has made a 
baby of me," said Garth, almost discontentedly; 
** and — what is the hour ?" 

'* Six," he was told. 

" Miss Deerham will be glad of the opportunity of 
making some arrangements for her departure, I am 
sure," suggested Garth ; " she has had a long trial of 

VOL. n. N 
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her patience here, and witli you to look after me a 
little at night, Baretti, I — I can manage now." 

" Not yet," said Antonio, decisively. 

" There's Mere Charmarante in the day — an excel- 
lent woman, quick and industrious, and cheerful," 
said Garth. 

" She has gone away," said Antonio. 

" Gone away !" cried G^rth. 

"Yes — the — the house has been let to a new 
tenant, I believe, who wants every room in it but 
ours for her own occupation." 

"And is not afraid of fever," said Garth; 
*< but " 

" But you must not think of any more excuses to 
remove me, Colonel Garth," said Hetty ; ** I will go 
when the doctor says that you are strong enough to 
be left — that will be to-morrow, or the next day, 
very likely. Try and bear with me till then. Have 
patience, please." 

Garth winced at this direct appeal. 

« The trouble to you— the " 

*' It is no trouble," she answered, simply. 

" Very well — ^I am helpless, as you see," he said ; 
** and Antonio does not assist me much to relieve 
you from your onerous duties." 

** Pray do not talk any more to-day," said Hetty 
again. 

" Very well — ^I am tired," he answered. 

He closed his eyes and went off to sleep with the 
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young Italian in the chair by his bedside — in her 
place, Hetty thought, jealously, until she spread her 
bands before her face and concealed her tears from 
Antonio Baretti, whom she had loved, or thought 
that she had loved once. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

ADVICE. 

It was dark when John Garth awoke, and a light 
was burning in his room. He awoke, refreshed in 
mind and body, from his long sleep, and it was as 
though he had already gained new strength when he 
leaned forwards on his elbow in the position which 
he had had some difficulty in assuming at an earlier 
period, and called to Antonio, sitting where he had 
seen Hetty Deerham last. 

" Antonio," he said, quickly and eagerly, " she has 
gone then ?" 

*' Miss Deerham, do you mean ? No, she has not 
gone," said Antonio. 

" I thought that she had," said Garth, with a sigh ; 
and then, as the door was closed, he asked, " Who's 
that r 

"Well,** replied Antonio, ** that's Miss Deerham. 
She was, unfortunately, in the room when you said 
that." 

" It's all these stupid curtains which you have hung 
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over me,'* said Garth, peevishly. ** Why didn't you 
say that she was there ?" 

" I had not the opportunity," replied Antonio. 

"Ah, well, perhaps you had not," said Garth, sink- 
ing back to his old position ; " and it does not matter, 
for the girl knows that I do not like her in the 
house, and that I shall be happier when she has left 
us." 

"Hush!" cried Antonio, proceeding to the door. 

**Did you think that she was listening?" asked 
Garth, when he had returned. 

" No ; but I thought that she might have stopped 
on the landing to grieve over your hard words." 

" Don't tell me that," said Garth. " Why should 
she grieve at anything that I say? She is a 
spasmodic girl in her way ; and I believe that she is 
very sorry — as a good girl should be — for all the harm 
of which she has been the cause. She has shown 
that she is sorry, Antonio." 

" Yes, she has," said Antonio. 

" But that is no reason why nhe should become my 
servant, or that I should regard her with any extra- 
ordinary affection," said Garth. " I am grateful for 
her attention. I dare say she has saved my life ; but 
I would rather that you had nursed me in return for 
past services." 

" Ah, do not reproach me !" said Antonio ; " I was 
very weak when you fell ill, and she was resolved to 
stay." 
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" Yes, yes ; I had forgotten. I am an inconsiderate 
brute, and dislike being put out of my regular track," 
said Garth. " And Miss Deerham puts me out — ^I 
can't help it, — ^but she does." 

His hand wandered to his big flaxen moustache, 
after his old fashion, and he lay considering this until 
Antonio said, " Why does she put you out ?" 

" She is a Deerham, for one thing," was the reply. 
" K I have forgiven all the past, for the life of me — 
the little life that I have left — I cannot quite forget 
it. When she is here she reminds me of all that I 
have lost by her interference— of my daughter 
Minnie's troubles, brought on by her, and standing 
ever between her and my peaca So, Antonio, I 
shall be glad when she has left us, and you and I are 
together again, — until I am strong enough to find 
Minnie for myself — as I shall find her." 

" I hope that you will, but I am terribly afraid," 
said Antonio, shuddering ; " that is," he added, as he 
remembered the condition of the sick man, " I am 
afraid that your strength wiU not be equal to the 
task for weeks. I have thought of searching for 
her myseK, now that you are better. I cannot rest 
— I am sure that I cannot remain at work much 
longer." 

" You must make no sacrifice," said Garth. ^* She 
is nothing te you, Baretti." 

" I know that," he replied. 

" And when Hester Deerham has gone " 
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" You will not speak to-night of Miss Deerham's 
going away," urged Antonio ; " it preys upon your 
mind strangely, and she sees it, and is deeply pained 
by it. Come, Garth ; you who have been so truly 
kind and generous in many things must not wound 
this girl to the quick, but disguise, if possible, your 
desire to be rid of her." 

" I don't think that I was ever clever at disguises," 
replied John Garth, thoughtfully. 

" She is one of the best of women, to devote her 
life to you as she has done,"- cried Antonio. "She 
has scarcely breathed out of this room; she has 
brought the most skilful of men in Paris to your 
bedside ; she has known no rest whilst you were in 
danger, and no lack of gratitude and honest rejoicing 
when the scales were turning in your favour. She 

has but there, you will see that for yourself. 

])Iinnie could not have been a more anxious or 
watchful daughter." 

"Poor Minnie has never been that yet," said 
Garth. " She may be, some day, if all be true that 
1 have heard; and I think it is all true. As for 
Miss Deerham — have I not already said that I am 
grateful, Antonio ?" 

« Yes," said Antonio. " But " 

"Do not weary me with further praise of her," 
interrupted Garth. "You are young, and have a 
right to be enthusiastic. You asked her once to be 
your wife, and I don't believe now that it was 
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wholly in the hope of gaining her inheritance. 
It " 

The door opened, and Hetty Deerham re-entered. 

" You two are talking too much," g&id Hetty ; " I 
have he€u*d your voices coming^up the stairs ; I will 
not have it. Mr. Baretti/' she added, reproachfully, 
"I had a hope that you would have been more 
discreet." 

" I ought to have been," he replied, submissively ; 
" but the old friend led me into argument." 

" The old friend!" said John Garth, ironically. 

" What have you been arguing about ?" she asked 
of Antonio, almost sternly. " Could I not leave him 
for an instant, but that you must set yourself in 
opposition to his wishes ?" 

" That's a good one," muttered John Garth, as he 
thought of the woman who would not go away irom 
him, let him wish never so hard ; but no one heard 
his soliloquy, and when she whom he disliked was 
offering him refreshment, he took it gently from her 
hands, and expressed his regret to be of trouble, 
and tlianked her with his feeble voice and his big, 
thoughtful eyes. 

There was no more said of Hester's going away 
for a day or two ; and John Garth kept back all sign 
of dislike at her presence, as though he had followed 
the advice of Antonio, or had awakened suddenly to 
a sense of regret at his own ingratitude. As he grew 
stronger, he began to think that Antonio Baretti 
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neglected him a little, — ^that lie should have left 
home later in the day, and returned earlier; and 
there was bom of his new strength a restlessness to 
which he had been a stranger for some time. He 
was too anxious, perhaps, to recover his old strength, 
to get rid of Hetty Deerham for his nurse, to begin 
his life as he had sketched it for himself, reading no 
moral from many disappointments. 

But he was kinder to Hetty Deerham than he had 
been — as kind as he could be to any one who was not 
closely allied to him. Antonio's lecture had possibly 
had its eflfect, and he was grateful for aU that his feir 
nurse had done for him, as by degrees the truth oozed 
out of the service that she had been. He did not 
know all the truth till Mere Charmarante came to 
see him in his room, — ^that was his first day of sitting 
up, too, — ^and for the first time he heard of Hetty's 
excitement^ and her resolution to spare no money or 
pains to save him, if she could. 

** Poor girl !" he said to himself ; " she is spasmodic. 
This is her idea of repentance, I suppose. How shall 
I ever pay her back again ?" 

The day afterwards he was allowed to go down 
stairs to a room that had been prepared for him on 
the next floor, and he went thither leaning on Hetty's 
arm, as though she had been the daughter whom he 
had missed ; and Hetty was proud of his confidence 
and of her being his escort The room into which 
she led the tall, weak man was a surprise to him, 
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and he stood and hesitated on the threshold, looking 
sternly around him, and then glancing into the face 
of the girl on whose arm he was leaning in his new 
trust. 

"What is this r he asked. 

" This is your room," she answered, demurely. " I 
have fitted it up to your taste I hope." 

** I can't have this," he said, shaking his head. ^ I 
am going away very shortly, and all this expense is 
wasteful and wrong, Miss Deerham." 

'^ I have found a tenant for this room when you 
go away ; she takes it off my hands," replied Hetty. 

" Indeed !" said John Garth, doubtfully. 

It was Mere Charmarante who would take it off her 
hands, who was to be rewarded for faithful service to 
John Garth, and for much of pei*sonal inconvenience 
to herself, by a house handsomely furnished at the 
expense of the rich English demoiselle. 

" I am sorry that you have been thus extravagant," 
said Garth ; " it is a bad sign in one so young as you 
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" Oh, I have too much money, and I am getting 
very old now," answered Hetty, " old and grey." 

" Watching of me has brought the grey hairs, 1 
imagine," said Garth, " for you are scarcely three- 
and-twenty." 

" How do you know this ?" asked Hetty. 

" I remember that you were a very little girl when 
I first went away from Wolston." 
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" Do you ?" cried Hetty ; « all that time ago ? I 
am very glad of that." 

" I can't see anything to be glad of," muttered 
John Garth, as he sank into a capacious morocco 
chair, which had been placed for him near the fire. 

Hetty took her seat opposite him, and began her 
work. He was seldom disposed for conversation, 
and she knew his idiosyncrasies, and humoured them. 
She knew, too, that he did not care especially for 
conversation with her — ^that he preferred to sit and 
brood upon his missing daughter, and to plan over 
and over again his course of future action. But on 
this evening in particular he studied the handsomely- 
furnished room in which he was ; and then she became 
conscious — ^uncomfortably conscious — that after a 
while he had taken it into his head to study her. 

She did not look up, for his great eyes were fixed 
upon her face, and she was afraid to meet them. She 
knew that he was thinking it was time for her to go 
away ; that he was as strong as when she first came 
with her bad news of Minnie, and that there 
was not left her one excuse to keep with him as 
friend, sister, daughter — to devote herself to his life, 
as she had sworn to Heaven, in her heart's gratitude, 
that she would always do. 

Yes, it was that which he had been thinking about, 
as she was sure from the first. And yet his voice 
startled her very much when he began to speak of it. 

** Miss Deerham," he said, addressing her in that 
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old formal way from which he had never swerved 
since the first day of his acquaintance with her, ^ I 
think that it is my duty to revive the old subject of 
your going away. I know now how kind, thoughtfal, 
and anxious in all respects you have been concerning 
me ; and the weight of obligation under which yon 
have placed me will be ever beyond my power to 
repay ; but it is time for us to say good-bye." 

** Very well," said Hetty, almost below her breath. 

** Weeks have stolen away again since you promised 
to go," he said, as if laying before her all the heinous 
nature of her conduct; "and if we have become 
better friends than we were when we first met — ^than 
I ever thought that we should be — ^there still remains 
no necessity that you should waste your time and 
health one day longer here." 

" I— I thought " began Hetty. 

" Well ?" he asked, seeing that she paused. 

" I thouglit," she recommenced, timidly, " that you 
had begun to see that I was not the wicked, cruel 
woman that you had at first considered me." 

** I thought only that you were a suspicious and 
impulsive girl," he replied, " quick in your judgments, 
and hard to be turned aside from any opinions which 
you had entertained, — that is all." 

" It is a true picture of me," said Hetty, sadly ; 
adding quickly, however, " as I was at Wolston. But 
I have changed, and learned to know the truth and 
—you." 
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'' I do not know myself," he answered, with a £Etint 
smile. 

**And I — I have thought lately that you had 
perhaps made up your mind not to send me away, 
but to let me be in Minnie's place until your true 
daughter came back in my stead/' continued Hetty. 

** Oh, child, you are sadly deficient in knowledge 
of the world," answered Garth, " and would be the 
first to shrink away at what the world would say 
presently of our relationship." 

** What could the world say of you and me when 
it had learned the whole story of your goodness to 
me T cried Hetty. " It would tell me that I could 
do no less than be your daughter in poor Minnie's 
place, and save you from much loneliness. It 
would " 

« No it would not,'* he said, interruptiDg her. 
^^ The world is uncharitable, and misconstrues human 
motives terribly — as it should do, perhaps, to prevent 
itself being imposed upon at every comer of the 
street. But we need not dwell on this. You are 
not my daughter, Miss Deerham, and must leave me 
to that loneliness which I prefer." 

" I will go home to-morrow, then, Colonel Garth," 
said Hetty, " if you wish it." 

** I wish it, — ^yes, I wish it," he said, firmly. 

" But I had a right to oflFer you a daughter's affec- 
tion," she murmured ; ^^ at least, I think that I had. 
I had been indebted to you ; and learning all that 
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trutli which you had concealed from me in your un- 
selfishness, what could I do but think of you as the 
best and most generous of friends ?" 

" I don't understand," muttered Garth. 

" Ah, but I do," cried Hetty, " for you burned my 
brother's will in order that your daughter should not 
rob me of my inheritance ; you persuaded poor Greg 
to let you bum it when you came one night to 
Wolston House ; and you impoverished Minnie for 
the sake of her whom you had not .even learned to 
respect." 

" How did you learn this ?" asked Garth. " Was 
I watched, then ? Was I " 

" Yes, watched by me when you were ill of fever 
here," said Hester, "and spoke of this twenty 
times." 

" The ravings of delirium," he said. 

" No ; I saw it all from the beginning to the end, 
and believed in it," she replied. " John Gurth will 
not tell me that I am deceived." 

She was looking at him as steadily as he had 
before this looked at her, and it was his turn to 
glance away. 

" There is a little truth in it," he said ; " but I was 
rich then, your brother had made restitution, and I 
thought all was well with the fiiture for Minnie and 
myselt" 

" And yet the money " 

" Miss Deerham/' he said, ** I will not speak of 
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money matters to von. We do not agree upon the 
topic — ^and as we are going to part nurse and patient, 
and as after to-morrow we are nerer likely to meet 
again, let us at least part friends." 

" After to-morrow !" repeated Hetty, slowly. 

** Yes, you promised to go away to-morrow,** said 
Garth. 

" To return to my home — ^yes," said Hetty, in the 
same slow, mechanical way ; ^ I said that I would go 
if you wished it" 

** I wish it — I have said so— and. Miss Deerham, 
there is one thing more that I wish." 

^ Does it concern me ?' she asked. 

" Yes, very deeply," he replied. 

** What is it ?" she said. " I will obey any wish 
that you think is right for me." 

**I will not bind you to the rash promise which 
you have made me," he said, smiling ; " but I wish. 
Miss Deerham, with all my heart, that you would 
marry Antonio Baretti." 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

ALMOST FRIENDS. 

Hettt Deerham looked indignantly into the face 
of her adviser for an instant ; then, encountering his 
grave, earnest gaze, she turned away^ interlaced her 
fingers together, and stifled in its birth the cry of 
indignation that had nearly escaped her. 

" Marry Antonio Baretti !" she repeated. " Why 
should I do that, Colonel Garth ?" 

'* Because I believe that he would make you one 
of the best of husbands," was the reply ; " because 
he loved you once, and it is more than possible that 
in old days you loved him in return." 

" I did not love him," said Hetty, decisively. " At 
the time, when I was very young, I might have 
thought so ; but I was wrong." 

"Are you quite sure of that?" asked Garth. 

" I refused him ; I doubted him and his motives 
from the first," said Hetty. " Has he not told you 
that " 
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"I think he has told me everything that has 
affected his life during his stay at Wolston," said 
Garth, interrupting her; "he has spoken of his 
mercenary calculations struggling with a generous 
disposition, and narrowing it by degrees — of his 
weakness, his repentance, and of your suspicions 
still besetting him, until he and Minnie were parted 
for ever. You are a suspicious woman naturally." 

Hetty shrank a little at this estimate of her cha- 
racter, though she had adopted it herself as true and 
just before that time. But she did not like to hear 
him call her a suspicious woman, for all that. 

"Yes, naturally so," she said, after a moment's 
pause, and a closer wringing of her fingers together 
in her lap. 

"Your doubts of his honour, of poor Minnie's 
judgment, of my honesty, have brought about the 
present miserable position which we are all strangely 
occupying," said Garth. 

" Yes, yes," said Hetty, feverishly ; " but don't 
reproach me — don't tell me what I know too well ; 
anything but that." 

" Forgive me. Miss Hetty," said Garth. " This is 
a poor return for all past care of me." 

It was the first time in his life that he had 
called her by any other title than Miss Deerham ; 
and it was a pleasant advance in his good thoughts 
of her, in his esteem for her, which brought a flush 
of pleasure to her cheeks. 

VOL. II. O 
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"Oh, I have nothing to foi^ve,** cried Hetty; 
" but I would, if it were in my power, forget the past 
completely." 

" It would do you no good," said Garth. " Even 
the reminiscence of past mistakes is worth the sur- 
veying, child.** 

" Yes, that is true," replied Hetty, thoughtfully. 

" And it may have been a mistake to refuse young 
Baretti," said Grarib, adroitly reverting to the old 
subject, " for there is much of sterling worth in the 
man, and adversity has brought it to the foreground, 
as it will do sometimes with the best natures. It 
always set me at my worst I hate adversity." 

" No, that is not true," said Hetty, impulsively ; 
"for you " 

" I am talking of Antonio — ^pray hear me to the 
end," cried Garth. 

Hetty was silent on the instant. A child reproved 
by its mother could not have been more obedient on 
the instant. 

" I am disposed to think," continued John Garth, 
very gravely, " that his fancy for Minnie was only a 
romance, and that her gentleness and love for him 
turned his head, rather than set its mark upon his 
heart. He was a young, vain coxcomb enough, and 
was piqued at your refusal of him, and tempted by 
Minnie's chances of wealth from your brother's hands. 
When the disappointment came he was generous — 
he is naturally generous — and my daughter's trust 
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in him kept him to his word ; but I think, I hope, 
that he always loved yoii." 

" Why ?" Hetty ventured to ask. 

" He speaks warmly of you," said Garth — " and 
he sees so many virtues in you. He is more grateful 
than I am for your presence here." 

" But Minnie T she said. 

" Minnie will never be his wife. Miss Deerham," 
replied John Garth. " When she oud I are together 
again — as I hope that we shall be — she will turn to 
her father for a while, possibly for ever, in her weak- 
ness and new trust. She is no fit wife for a clever 
and ambitious man^ as Antonio is. Now you are." 

" But I " began Hetty ; and once more John 

Garth interrupted her. 

" I am sure that you would both be happy," he 
urged; "and it is this conviction which has made 
me a scheming old match-maker." 

" Why, you are not forty yet !" said Hetty, very 
demurely. 

" How do you know how old I am ?" he asked, 
sharply. " Ah, from Minnie, perhaps, or your brother 
I believe that I am a hundred and forty, sometimes, 
and that these are the days of my decrepitude and 
dotage. Can I walk across the room by myself, 
even ? No." 

"You are getting stronger every day," said 
Hetty. 

" I am not taking into consideration your wealth 
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and Antanio's poyerty," said John Garth, returning 
once more to the old objectionable topic. ^ Antonio 
is a gentleman, an earnest and warm-hearted fellow, 
now, whatever he has been in his wretched past 
I think he loves you — I believe that you love him ; 
and, with all these considerations, the question as to 
which side the money lies is not of much moment in 
honest people's estimation. There, I have put the 
case very plainly to you ; I have spoken in con- 
fidence — as, under other circumstances, and seeing as 
clearly where true happiness might be found, I would 
have spoken to my own child." 

" As your own child, may I answer you ?" asked 
Hetty. 

" Yes, certainly, but not in haste," replied Garth. 

" No, not in haste," she said, " but still at once." 

" Well ?" said Garth. 

"Have you mentioned this to Antonio?" she 
said. 

" Not a word," John Garth answered. 

" I am glad of that," said Hetty. " I thought that 
you had, and I — ^I — should not have esteemed him 
so much as I do now, if he had had one poor thought 
of me again. And," she added, very proudly and 
decisively, as she held back her graceful head, and 
looked without flinching into the thoughtful face of 
her adviser, " he is the last man whom I could ever 
marry ; nay, if the choice were offered me, I would 
prefer to die." 
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Garth's hands fell upon his knees with an emphasis 
that there was no mistaking. 

"So be it, then," he said. "The truth 'is very 
clear at last, and shows me how easy it is to deceive 
oneself, and &ame one's foolish fancies out of moon- 
shine. The subject dies away ; and if I am sorry to 
find myself egregiously mistaken, that is of no con- 
sequence to any one." 

" Why should you be sorry ? What can it matter 
to you ?" asked Hetty, more peevishly. 

" I have taken to the boy," replied Garth ; " that 
is all. He was very patient and thoughtful in his 
fever. He nursed me through my own, till you 
came between us." 

An intruder, — yes," murmured Hetty. 
At first I thought so," said Garth; "but not 
now.' 

"I wonder what you think of me now?" asked 
Hetty. 

"That you have taken an immense amount of 
pains to prove to me all that I knew before," re- 
plied John Garth. 

" What do you know ?" was the second earnest 
question. 

" That you are sorry for the past," he answered ; 
" and that, in my case, you have done your best, and 
rendered me your debtor." 

"But I embarrass you, — ^I am not your friend. 
You will be glad when I go away," said Hetty, 
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nervously. " I can never stand in Minnie's place, 
or as Minnie's sister, at your side. It is the 
shadow of my poor brother's crime, as well as 
of my own injustice, that lies ever between 
me and you who have suffered much, ^and com- 
plained so little. I am of the race that you 
despise." 

She dashed a few hot, angry tears from her eyes; 
but she started, and was subdued, by the touch of 
his thin hand on hers. 

" My good girl," he said, very earnestly and kindly, 
" what I think of you or of the past is known only to 
myself; but if I am not less proud, still I am less 
uncharitable than I have been, thank Heaven, and 
judge less harshly the motives of those by whom I 
am surrounded. I have been close to another world, 
and have had time to think, — even of my gentle 
nurse." 

" Ah, you have told me already what you think of 
me," said Hetty, very sadly. 

" Scarcely, I fancy," said Garth. 

Hetty glanced eagerly towards him again. What 
had he more to say — this strange, impenetrable, 
proud being, who loved isolation, and despised the 
sympathy and support of those who would have 
helped him to the last days of their lives ? 

" I think of you, Miss Hetty," he continued — ^and 
again she trembled and flushed at this approach to 
a kinder and less formal tone — " as one feverishly 
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anxious to prove to me your penitence — ^to make 
any sacrifice by way of atonement for a past which 
we have both outlived. I think better of you ; I 
cannot recognise in my nurse the distrustful girl 
whom I met at Wolston. I shall be ever grateful 
for your care of me, your anxiety to bring me back 
to my old seK ; and I think that it is time to say 
this, to thank you, and to part." 

" And to part — ^yes," repeated Hetty, slowly. 

^' You must see that this is necessary ?" he said. 

" Well, perhaps I do now — and if you were not 
so weak, that is," said Hetty, still hesitating. 

"You know that I am getting stronger every 
day," he said, smiling ; " you have told me so. And 
Antonio will not leave me yet ; I shall be well cared 
for. I should like you to " 

" Like me to do what T asked Hetty, seeing that 
he paused. 

" I should like you to return to England as soon 
as possible," continued Garth; "to-morrow, when 
you leave here, even, if it could be arranged. I may 
not care to visit England, or feel strong enough to 
reach England, for some time, and Minnie might 
find her way to Wolston House." 

I will go if you wish it," said Hetty, submissively ; 
but you — ^you said once that you would never in all 
your life return to Wolston." 

"What has that to do with it?" asked Grarth; 
** you will be there ; and, if Minnie return, you will 
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communicate with me, and bring her to me at 
once." 

" And if you find her ?" said Hetty. 

" I will write to you," he replied. 

" Thank yon," said Hetty. *' And then ?" 

"Then, Miss Deerhara," replied John Garth, 
" Minnie and I will go away from all that has made 
the past regretful." 

" Ah ! I was afraid of that," cried Hetty. 

" She will be happier away, I am sure," said Garth. 
" And she will understand me, poor child, for the 
first time — ^though I do not build upon all this— 
though I see how impossible it is to piece the future 
out as we could wish it." 

"Yes, that is impossible," said Hetty, very 
thoughtfully, again. " And you will never come to 
Wolston ?" 

" Never !" he answered, firmly. 
And your property there ?" she continued. 
Get an agent to sell it for me on your return, 
Miss Deerham, and remit me the money. I am 
short of funds," he added, dryly. 

" And you think to-morrow will not be too early 
for me to leave you ?" 

" Not a minute too early," was the reply. 

" It will be like going away for ever. Why, it wiH 
be going away for ever, unless I bring Minnie to you." 

"Our lives have crossed each other for a few 
fleeting weeks," said Garth. "They flow on in 
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different channels now, as is natural, as they should 
do. Don't you think so ?" he added, after a pause. 

With the same proud look which he had seen in 
her when protesting against his wish that she 
should marry Antonio Bajetti, she once more, and for 
a moment only, confronted him again. 

" Yes, I think so," she answered. 

John Garth remembered that look long afterwards. 
He tried to understand it more than once, and failed. 
It was associated with their last evening together as 
patient and nurse, — when Hetty Deerham was back 
at Wolston House, and was far more lonely than 
himself, despite all that wealth and youth on her 
side, which should have gone far to keep her heart 
light. 

For the rest of the evening John Garth was very 
kind and thoughtful, and they dwelt no longer upon 
topics distressing either to the man or woman. Each 
conscious of how soon the parting was to be, it was 
as though some little attempt was made to render 
tha remaining hours together more pleasant and less 
disputatious. They had not many subjects in 
common which were not born of distress ; but Garth 
spoke of his foreign life, of old times at Alsako, of 
past ambitions there, that had had their birth, and 
been maligned, and died ; and Hetty listened to his 
narrative as Desdemona, in the old Venetian days 
of which the poet wrote, might have listened to 
Othello. 
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Later in the evening Antonio coming in found 
them playing chess together. Garth had spoken of 
it as his favourite amusement years since, when 
there was an antagonist to be found worthy of his 
skill, and Hetty had brought a little chess table and 
men from a comer, and commenced a game with him. 

" How happy you are both looking to-night !" cried 
Antonio, as he entered ; and Garth frowned at him 
for his remark, and Hetty also felt her heart beat a 
little indignantly. 

Happy ! And she was going away to-morrow, 
because he was completely miserable beneath the 
consciousness of her presence at his side ! 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

HETTY GOES AWAY. 

They are wrong who say the morrow never comes. 
There are some morrows which come too soon, that 
are upon us before we are aware, the fulfilment of 
the sentence which ends great epochs in our lives, 
and leaves a deep ugly scar across our memory, that 
time never wholly wears away. It was so with 
Hester Deerham, the heiress of Wolston, for many 
reasons, more easy for the reader to guess at than 
John Garth. The morrow to her was to come, not 
to stretch on in endless succession, ever a something 
beyond to call "to-morrow," — ^the day of parting 
seemed to her the end of all things in which her 
interest had been centred, and which had become 
part, as it were, of herseK. To leave John Garth, 
and return to her lonely life at Wolston ; to go 
away at his wish, because he was not happy in her 
presence ; to feel that she was going away to please 
him, and at his command, and that they would never 
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meet again, were all cruel convictions which there 
was no power to resist. 

In the reaction which had followed her first doubts 
of the ex-president of Alsako, she had passed to the 
other extreme, as women will do at times (Heaven 
bless them !) in their generous impulses. She was 
disposed in her heart to see no faults in this man 
now, to judge him as a something very great and 
good, who awed her with his majesty into an obedience 
to every wish that he expressed. He was not only 
a hero in some things, but in everything ; and that 
he was close on forty years of age did not make him 
less the demigod of her girl's fancy, or weaken the 
force of her romance. He was different from other 
men ; he had borne much of her trouble and injustice 
uncomplainingly; he had met poverty with rare 
philosophy, when a word of explanation might have 
brought him riches ; he had been truly generous to 
her, setting aside his own and Minnie's interests for 
that which he believed was justice to one whom he 
had never liked. He had been so full of forgiveness 
to poor Greg, who had cast over his whole life this 
blight, which he affected to ignore when his enemy 
had only a few hours to live, that she could but set 
him apart from the common race of men about her. 
That he did not like her at his side was her bitterest 
grief, though she acknowledged it was natural, con- 
sidering how she had helped to mar his happiness by 
her silly plotting ; but that he had forgiven her, that 
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he had been very kind at last, was her fairest 
thought, to make that bitterness more endurable. 
And that he would be happier with her away from 
him, rendered perhaps the thought of going to this 
idealist supportable. She had sworn, in her first 
grateful impulse and deep sorrow, to devote her life 
to John Garth's happiness, and she promoted it by 
following his behests and going back to Wolston, 
where he would never, never come again. So be it ; 
she had the strength, under those circumstances, to 
leave him, and take the secret of her life away with 
her. 

Meanwhile John Garth was not quite happy that 
morning — ^that grim to-morrow of which we have 
spoken. He did not look any the fresher and 
brighter for having obtained his own way ; he was 
settled in mind, but very cold, and hard, and stern 
with it, and far from an agreeable companion to 
Antonio Baretti, whom he had surprised by coming 
down to breakfast at an early hour. 

Antonio was in the sitting-room which had been 
furnished for John Garth, when the invalid entered, 
walking with his old painful steps, and supporting 
himself by a stout stick, which Mere Charmarante 
had procured him weeks ago, before his last relapse. 

** Up at this hour !" cried Antonio. " My dear 
Garth, what has happened now ?" 

" Nothing has happened, boy," he said, querulously, 
as he made his way to the capacious easy chair 
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which he had occupied on the preceding night. '* I 
have risen a little earlier ; but that is no reason why 
you should open your mouth in that idiotic fashion." 

Antonio closed his mouth at this compliment, and 
John Garth reached his chair in safety, and sat down. 

" You know that Miss Deerham goes away to-day T 

** Yes ; I am sorry/' said Antonio. 

" I am not, as you are aware," said Garth. " Her 
presence has oppressed me — even kept my health 
back, I have fancied, more than onca" 

"You seem to have grown accustomed to it at 
last^** said Antonio. 

, " Much you know about that," growled John Garth, 
with an unenviable expression on his countenance. 
" I have concealed my dislike in order not to pain 
one who has been very kind and considerate ; but her 
absence will be an immense relief to me. Can't you 
understand that ?" 

" Yes, I think I can," replied Antonio, after taking 
several minutes to reflect upon the case. 

"Good," said Garth; "and I also wish you to 
understand (you are plaguey dull this morning," he 
added, irritably) " that I would be spared aU further 
professions of her regrets, her gratitude, and so forth. 
I tun not strong enough to bear them ; and if you 
wort> to remain with me till she went away it would 
U^ l>i>ttor for her tmd me." 

-Ye — es," said Antonio, very doubtfully, "it 
nught be." 
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" * It might be r " cried Grarth, contemptuouslj, 
mimicking his tones. ^ I said that it would be, did 
I not? Miss Deerham has been very solicitous 
about my health, but she has not always spared me, 
even when it was in her power to do so. I object to 
be thanked for anything. I always did." 

'^ That would sound an ungrateful speech to any 
one who did not know you as well as I do, colonel," 
said Antonio. 

" I am ungrateful to her," said GrartL " I try not 
to be; but she is of the Deerham stock, and has 
helped to lose my daughter for me, to set her against 
me, to But these are all the old grievances, for 

which I have forgiven her, and she has atoned in 
every way that she could. Yes, I am ungrateful ; I 
own it." 

"No, not really ungrateful, only in appearance," 
said Antonio. 

I tell you that I am!" cried Garth, tetchily. 
Why do you seek every opportunity to contradict 
me this morning ? It is not like you — it is not kind 
of you." 

I am silent," said Antonio. 
And you will stay with me till Hetty Deerham 
leaves this house ?" said Garth. 

"It will be exceedingly inconvenient," Antonio 
stammered forth, in an embarrassed manner. 

" Confound it !" exclaimed Garth, " there you are 
again. Go or stay, as you please, Antonio, and give 
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me my breakfast, unless you have any reason to 
urge why I should not have it this morning." 

Antonio passed a breakfast-cup to John Garth, 
regarding him very attentively. The invalid was 
far more irritable than it was his wont to be, and 
Antonio was afraid that this might be the oncoming 
of a second relapse, until he noted that his friend's 
hand shook less than usual, and that his eyes were 
bright and clear. Something had disturbed him, it 
was evident ; that he was glad that Hetty Deerham 
was going away seemed very evident too — ^but that 
he was afraid of her and the renewal of her thanks, 
was a little to be wondered at. Antonio could not 
see any reason for John GaHh to be angry with 
him ; but even the solution to that mystery he might 
arrive at presently, if he did not attempt to argue 
with his companion. 

John Garth drank his coffee and ate his French 
roll in silence ; but his was a memory which stored 
up most things to perplex himself and baffle other 
people. He turned upon Antonio after breakfast, 
and before Hetty had appeared. 

" Why is it excessively inconvenient for you to 
stay here tliis morning ?" he asked, suddenly. 

" My work," replied Antonio. 

" Miss Deerham will leave here before ten in the 
morning — that will enable her to reach London in 
fair time to-night," said Garth. "You are not 
wanted before ten at the theatre, I suppose ?" 
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*^ I was wanted ; but thej can do without me for 
a little wMe/' replied Antonio. 

**I dare say that they will try," said Grarth, 
satirically. 

'' The &ct is, my one true friend, from whom I 
have no wish to keep a secret," said Antonio, laying 
his hand affectionately on the shonlder of the elder 
man, ^I am ambitions. I have had an idea, and 
have been quietly but steadily carrying it out, 
pushing my way past all obstacles, with some of 
that dogged perseverance which I have learned from 
you. I have composed a little operetta — a modest 
one-act affair — on the strength of that musical edu- 
cation which my mother gave me, and the manager 
is disposed, after much pressing and a little bullying, 
to try it. It will not cost many francs to produce ; 
the company have taken sides with me, the tenor is 
one of my own countrymen, who thinks there is 
genius only in Italy, and the first rehearsal is called 
for this morning at ten o'dock«" 

^^I am glad to hear it," said Garth, shaking 
hands with him heartily. *^ It is a step forward ; 
and yours is a chance of making your mark that 
does not fidl in every man's way. But do not 
build too much upon success with a French audience, 
or you'll feel this, and have another fever. It is 
your tumr 

"I shall not despair, even if my little piece is' 
hissed off the stage," said Antonio, laughing. 
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*' There's nothing in it. I have not aimed too 
high. I wanted a few more francs in my pocket, 
and there was time on my hands, and hence the 
operetta." 

" Still, good luck," said Garth. " I am glad that 
you are moving with the world. Presently I shall 
be moving with you." 

Hester Deerham came into the room to find the 
two men talking cheerfully at each other, as if the 
consciousness of her going away had been a burden 
removed from the minds of both of them. She was 
looking very pale and grave in her deep moumiog, 
and was dressed already for departure. She went 
slowly but steadily towards John Garth, and said, 

" I did not expect to see you ; but I am ready 

to go now." 

*' So soon as this ?" said he. " I was not prepared 
for this despatch, Miss Deerham." 

** I have some things to arrange in Paris that will 
take me quite two hours," she said, glancing at the 
little clock on the mantelpiece — it was only half- 
past seven, — " I have to call at my old hotel, to 
see one or two shopkeepers, to make one or two 
purchases, and so forth ; and I think the ten o'clock 
train the better one for me and my maid to travel 
by." 

" Yes, certainly," replied Garth, " it is the better 
train; but "^ 

It was a momentary hesitation ; then he went on 
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again. **But you would have gone away without 
bidding me good-bye, had I not risen at an earlier 
hour than usual ?" 

" Yes, I think so," she replied. 

John Garth could not arrest the slight eon- 
traction of his broad forehead, or the sudden clutch 
at his long light moustache. 

" Would that have been friendly ?" he even said, 
though he regretted the question after it had escaped 
him. 

"In my heart I said good-bye to you, Colonel 
Grarth, last night," she replied. "I felt that I 
had already wearied you too much, and that you 
would prefer to be spared any ceremonious leave- 
taking." 

" It was kind of you to think so deeply of this," 
said John Garth; "but I should have scarcely 
thanked you for stealing away, even to spare me." 

" You do not like scenes," said Hetty, in a voice 
that was very low, and which faltered for the first 
time ; " and I am a weak woman at my best, with 
no great amount of self-command. I think that I 
was selfish, and would have spared myself rather 
than my old patient," she added, with a poor, forced 
smile. 

He nodded his head, as if in assent ; but the new 
manner perplexed him, and her proposed method of 
leave-taking was not to his taste. 

" But, seeing you," continued Hetty, " I am not 
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sorry to say good-bye, and I find myself now quite 
strong enough for the task. There is no more to say 
concerning the past^ or — the future ?" 

** The past is a closed book ; the future we have 
prepared for, so far as it lies in our power," replied 
GartL " You w^tch for Minnie in England ; I wait 
for her here." 

" Yes," said Hetty ; " and the good news of her 
discovery, from me or from you, must not be de- 
layed." 

" Not an instant," he said. 

** You will let me know ?" she asked, anxiously. 

" Yes, of course," was the reply. 

** I was very fond of Minnie, with all my faults," 
said Hetty. " Do not let her forget me, if you can 
help it. Now," said she, stealing her right hand 
towards him timidly, *' good-bye. Don't rise for me." 

Bat he had already risen, and was towering above 
her, a gaunt, grizzled man, with a softening interest 
or pity in his eyes, that she was glad to witness 
there. He bent low the instant afterwards over the 
little hand that lay in his, a gentleman of the old 
and true school. 

" Good-bye," he said. " Let me speak once more 
of the past; but only to thank you for all past 
kindnesses. There, there, do not answer me ; I know 
what you are going to say." 

" I am going to say God bless you, sir— that is 
all," murmured Hetty. 
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" Amen !" he answered, with her hand stiU within 
his own ; ** and God bless you, my child, with that 
happiness which will come to meet your youth in the 
English land I loved once. I say * my child ;' and 
though I could not let you take the daughter's place, 
Hetty, still let me part with you as with a daughter 
going a long journey." 

He stooped forward and kissed her, as he might 
have kissed his Minnie ; and if she crimsoned beneath 
the touch of his Ups, she did not shrink away from 
him. 

*^ Good-bye," he said, again. 

She had not the voice to answer him, but went out 
silently and quickly, forgetting Antonio Baretti, as 
though he had never lived. It was in the street, 
after she had shaken hands with Mere Cbarmarante, 
who had appeared upon the scene again as mistress 
of the house, and was making a terrible howling in 
the passage, that she found the young Italian at her 
side. 

** Oh, I had forgotten you — ^forgive me I" she said, 
hastily ; ^' and take care of the friend whom you 
have strangely made. He is very weak still. I — I 
— ought not to go away." 

"He is the truest and best of friends," cried 
Antonio. " I will watch over him as a son would 
do." 

** While you and he are silent I shall still think 
that you are here," said Hetty, as she stepped into 
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the carriage, wherein her maid was ensconced ; " but 
of any change you will apprise me, I hope." 

" I will," was Antonio's promise. 

" Thank you," she said. " Now, good-bye."t^ 

They shook hands and parted. She glanced up at 
the window of the room which she had furnished for 
John Garth, and was pleased to see that he was 
standing there watching her departure. He waved 
his hand, and she smiled faintly, and returned his 
farewell greeting. Then the carriage moved away 
with its luggage on the roof; and it was not till 
she was in the broader streets of Paris that she gave 
up suddenly, and frightened her maid by her un- 
looked-for grief. 

John Garth was alone then. Antonio had left for 
the opera, and he was cowering over the fire, with 
his thin hands spread out, and his eyes fixed upon 
the flame, enjoying to the full that isolation which 
he had forced upon himself. 

" So she has gone at last — that's well," he 
muttered, more than once, as if by way of satisfac- 
tion, but his face did not light up in any great 
degree, for all that. 
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BOOK IV. 

CHANGE. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

BETTER FORTUNE. 

John Garth grew stronger every day. The crisis 
once passed, he went step by step back to his old 
self; and before the summer had come upon him 
fairly, he was to be seen in the streets of Paris, a 
sad-looking Englishman, whose mission in the gay 
city was hard to guess at by those who did not know 
that he was searching for his daughter. The story 
which Hetty Deerham had related of Minnie's 
anxiety to reach Paris, and meet her father, kept 
him in the French capital long after all search 
seemed futile. He had hoped that Minnie had 
found her way to France, and that with her mind 
fixed to the one impression of discovering him, he 
should presently encounter her. It was evident that 
Minnie had not returned to Wolston-on-the-Broad, 
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or Miss Deerham would have commnnicated with 
him, and all the detective force in London were 
ready to take oath that Minnie Grarth was not in the 
metropolis. The incident of a mad girl in the Hay- 
market^ on the night that Minnie had disappeared, 
had never reached the ears of Hetty Deerham or 
John Grarth ; and when inquiry had been at its most 
active phase, a policeman had related a rambling 
story to his superior of a gentleman having taken 
home his mad ward from the streets, wherein he had 
found her. She was a woman only mad with drink, 
or with her wrongs, it was supposed ; and after dark, 
in that street of sin and shadow, there are plenty of 
people like her wandering on to Hades. Then 
another official, in the eastern portion of the city, 
had been anxious to relate his conversation with a 
forlorn girl in mourning, whom he had found looking 
at the river from a recess in London Bridge ; but he 
also was snubbed for his information by clumsy de- 
tectives ; women looked at the river every day, and 
a fair percentage of the gazers were for ever leap- 
ing towards it in the wild hope for peace and rest, 
from which a world of flinty hearts debarred them. 

John Garth grew very anxious — he could scarcely 
rest in Paris ; he had made preparations more than 
once for his departure to England, and had changed 
his mind at the last moment, in the fear that he was 
going further away from Minnie. The excitement 
and unrest deepened the shadows on his face as time 
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went on, add kept him comfortless. His was a face 
that many people knew in Paris ; the railway guards, 
and porters at tiie varions termini, had grown ac- 
customed to the man with the brown beard and big, 
watchful eyes, who saw the trains in and out with 
calm persistency, and scanned closely the features of 
the passengers ; they learned his mission from the 
French police, to whom John Garth was known, and 
were sorry with him, many of them who had 
daughters of their own, at the fruitless task which 
he had set himself. The waiters of the cafes on the 
Boulevards knew him and the object of his wander- 
ings also ; but Minnie never sought refreshments at 
the marble tables, where he could sit and watch the 
passers-by, or was recognised amougst the thousands 
who streamed in and out every day. The regular 
loiterers in the gardens by the Tuileries, in the 
Avenue des Champs Elysees, and the Bois de 
Boulogne, were well acquainted with his features, 
and a few ventured to salute him with "good- 
morning," without always eliciting a response from 
one observant of the crowd of pleasure-seekers flowing 
by. Even in the pleasure-haunts of madcap Paris 
he was to be seen occasionally, for the thought would 
come to him that Minnie was mad, and might have 
been lured thither by the glitter of lights, the sound 
of music, the echoings of the hollow laughter, sym- 
bolical of innocent mirth, perhaps, to one as innocent 
as she was. But though he found her not, he de- 
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spaired not wholly, as day after day told the same 
story of fruitless search, and ended ever in the same 
disappointment He had set himself a gigantic task, 
and he would not acknowledge that it was hopeless, 
for all the obstacles which rose up at every step of 
his career to baffle and depress him. 

At home, in the narrow faubourg where Hetty 
Deerham had first found him, he was but poor 
company now to Antonio Baretti. He would sit at 
times brooding by the window when night had 
submerged the city, and the hour was late, as if the 
strange chance might even come to him from his 
room, to catch a glimpse of a figure like his daughter 
in the street below. His one regret was the insuflS- 
ciency of funds, that would not allow him apartments 
in a brighter and more popular thoroughfare ; and 
yet he could not spare the time to devote himself to 
any task which might bring him money by the 
exercise of those abilities which he was fortunate 
enough to possess. Hester Deerham had sold, by 
his order, the property at Wolston, and remitted the 
amount, together with the several years' back rents 
which had been collected by her brother Gregory ; 
and on this he was living frugally, till the better 
times should give him energy to work, and bring 
him Minnie to provide for. There was a debt due 
to Miss Deerham also, that weighed upon him 
and his pride ; but he had not spoken of it yet or 
written of it to her. He had only sent her one 
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short letter, acknowledging the receipt of the money, 
and thanking her for the trouble she had taken ; and 
the brevity of the note had pained poor Hetty, who 
was waiting anxiously for his reply. She would 
have been more content perhaps had she known 
that John Garth had written, in the first instance, a 
long letter to her, and then had torn it up hastily, 
as a garrulous epistle unworthy of himself, and 
dashed off instead a few cold lines, unsatisfactory 
and heart-chilling to the recipient. 

John Gfirth had never acknowledged it, but he 
had missed Hetty Deerham terribly the first few 
weeks after her departure. There was a vacuum in 
the house that depressed him. He could scarcely 
inukgine, brooding in his room alone and waiting for 
Antonio's return, that it was even her absence from 
him that had left the place a dull, dead blank, 
which nothing could enlighten. Mere Charmarante, 
loud-voiced and obtrusive, was, with all her natural 
good temper, a sorry substitute for the English 
gentlewoman, with her soft voice, her light step, and 
that faint sad smile, with which she had always 
greeted him, and which he seemed to miss most of 
alL It was very odd, he thought, that the Deerham 
girl, as he called her very often to Antonio, should 
have made the place so like home by her presence, 
that it had been rendered almost desolate by her 
departure; odder still, that he had not rested till 
she was gone, and only the reminiscence of her 
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kindness and tenderness was left with him. He 
solved the mystery of this at last, — Hetty had been 
Minnie's friend, and she had reminded him of 
Minnie, taking her place at his side as Minnie's 
representative, and seeming, by her presence near 
him, to bring him closer to that daughter whom 
he had hoped to find when his strength allowed 
him to quit his apartment. But he had lived her 
down; and in his search for Minnie, and in his 
wanderings through Paris, he had appeared of late 
days to forget his nurse, who had not been certain, 
till the last day of her attendance, that he had 
really forgiven her all past transgressions. 

It was in the beginning of June that misfortune 
seemed to grow weary of crossing John Garth, and 
better times to be approaching. A letter from 
Manuel Da Costa reached him with news from 
Alsako, with glorious intelligence of his party being 
in the ascendant, and a bloodless battle having put 
to rout those who had ruled too long unjustly. The 
one regret of John Garth was that his old comrade 
was not at the head of affairs, that he had shrunk 
at the last moment from that responsibility with 
which he would have re-invested the ex-president. 
But he had the ear of men willing to do John Garth 
justice ; for the letter contained the intelligence 
that John Garth's property, which had been so long 
sequestrated by a rival party, was restored to its 
rightful owner by order of the ministry ; and that 
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the money — which lying tongues had stated had 
been filched by the president from the pnblic purse, 
and was not the result of honest savings — ^Iiad been 
sent to Paris, and placed to his account in one of the 
principal banking houses of the empire. 

"At last,** said Garth to Antonio, ** justice ap- 
proaches, and I breathe more freely. If I had not 
lost that twenty thousand pounds on the night I 
received the pocket-book from Gregory Deerham, I 
might call myself a rich man in my way. As it is, 
I am not poor, and the opportunity for paying off 
old debts presents itself, thank Heaven. Antonio, 
we will pass to-morrow from this gloomy den into 
more life and light." 

" You forget that I have not come into property," 
said Antonia 

" Your home is mine till we find Minnie," replied 
Garth. ^' I cannot be alone; you have been as a son 
to me." 

** Ah, but " 

" No excuses !" cried Garth, with some new 
excitement bom of his good fortune. " When 
your little opera makes its mark, you will make 
your mark too. Successful musicians earn fortunes 
readily in Paris, Antonio." 

^^The whole afiESsdr is postponed- again," said 
Antonio, ruefully. 

" For a time," said Garth. ** What is a slight dis- 
appointment like that to a genius like you ?" 
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"Tou are laughing at me," cried Antonio, re- 
proachfiilly. 

** No," said Garth, in reply ; " my laughing days 
are over, and I am only thinking of giving you 
courage, of helping onwards a man who helped me 
till the Deerham girl took the charge from his hands. 
Ah, that Deerham girl — I must reckon up to-night 
how much I owe her. She left an account some- 
where — I made her do liiat before she went away. 
The Grarths don't like to be in debt to the Deerhams 
— they never did. Where are the papers, I wonder?* 

" It will pain her very much to send her money," 
said Antonia 

*• It's her due. You need not be so considerate 
for her feelings," said Grarth. " What right had she 
to piv my doctor's bills, and call in court physicians, 
and furnish this room like a palace for me ? I never 
asked her : it was like her " 

'* Kindness," added Antonio, as John Garth checked 
an ungrateful sulu^tantive in his throat, before it had 
t\5^*a{H\i him. 

** Yesss kindness," he said ; " it was that, after all, 
thouirh slie eml>arrassed me verv much, and I was 
glad to get rid of her— wasn't I, Tony ?" 

** \ ou said so, once or twice," replied Antonio. 

** And I will pay her back every farthing of the 
debt." jsud John Garth ; ^ two or three hundred 
|H>w\d5^ 1 know it was," he cried, turning the papers 
over xxildlv in his desk: •^but I cannot find the 
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account just yet. What are two or three hundreds 
to me, when I am the owner of nineteen thousand 
and odd pounds ? I believe the amount is right to 
a penny — I have a memorandum of that somewhere 
too." 

When he had calmed down — which he did after a 
few minutes — ^he discovered the account which he had 
compelled Hetty to make out a few days before her 
departure, and which she had done to save him from 
another fever, rather than compiled as a record, every 
item of which might be considered authentic and 
indisputable. 

Hetty Deerham received her balance of account 
a few days afterwards ; and as John Garth's second 
letter was less brief, spoke of the good fortune that 
had come to him from Alsako, informed her of his 
new address in the first floor of a house in the 
Boulevard des Italiens, expressed still his hopes of 
finding Minnie presently, and only in a few sad 
words showed the sense of despair lurking beneath 
his suspense, Hetty was satisfied with the letter, and 
forgave him the brusqueness of that epistle which 
had preceded it. She answered it; and spoke of 
Minnie also, and of her emissaries still at work in 
London, the country, and provincial towns and 
cities, persistently' looking for the girl. She had 
hope with John Garth yet, she said; and it was 
only her old life of inaction at Wolston House that 
kept her restless and unhappy. 
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"She will not come back here, though," said 
Garth, twitching at his long moustache. "She 
understands that, I think." 

Did he understand himself that he still missed 
her, even in his new grand home in the Boulevard 
des Italiens ? Scarcely ; for he thought that he was 
always at his best when alone with those old 
thoughts which never brought him comfort. 

He had not been in his new apartments more than 
a fortnight when an impetus was given to fresh ideas 
by Antonio's announcement that the night had been 
finally decided for the production of his operetta. 
A something had failed to produce the success upon 
the pubUc that had been anticipated, and Antonio's 
work was required almost at a moment's notice. 

*^ And if that fail too," said Antonio, " why then 
' Othello's occupation's gone.' " 

"Don't despair," said Garth; ^* always look 
forward, and have faith in yourself. I was fond of 
music once, and not a bad critic in my way. There 
is a piano ; give me an idea of your subject."^ 

Antonio sat down to the piano, and dashed off one 
or two of the principal pieces, while Garth sat and 
listened, with his chair drawn to the window of the 
room, and his gaze directed to the busy streets below. 

" Is that all ?" he asked, when the music ceased. 

"All that I care to do," said Antonio. "As I ap- 
proach the day, so I seem to become more nervous 
and irritable." 
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"It 18 the fate of composers," remarked John 
Garth, sententiously. 

" And what do you think of it ?" asked Antonio. 
" Is it a fair beginning ? — one step upwards towards 
the great gates T 

" Yes," said Garth. 

"You think so — you really think so!" said 
Antonio. 

"I should not say this, Antonio, if I had a 
difiTerent opinion," said Garth ; " and, so far as my 
judgment is worth anything, I believe that you will 
succeed. There is power in the theme, and life." 

" I hope you are right," said Antonio. " You give 
me life, at least." 

" That's well," said Garth. 

" You will come that night to support me ?" asked 
Antonio ; ** to cheer me if I succeed, and to lend me 
your arm homewards if I fail. I don't know that I 
have ever felt this anxiety before. I don't think it 
is for the fame it may bring me either." 

"I know the sensation," was Garth's reply. 
"Years ago, when I fought for the presidency of 
Alsako, I was quite as nervous as you are. It's a 
good sign that you are in earnest." 

" And you will come ?" said Antonio. 

" Yes, for once, even to a French theatre," replied 
Garth. 

When the night came round John Garth kept his 
word. Antonio had offered him a box, but he had 
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declined the honour with a flush of his old pride, 
and taken a box for himself, for the sake of the 
house. John Garth went full dressed to the theatre 
also, out of compliment to his friend, and met with a 
considerable amount of attention from the servants 
of the establishment, where full dress was not so 
much the rule as in our English theatres. This was 
an English milord, not so much by his dress, as by 
his grave, thoughtful, refined ^^face, which people 
glanced at as he passed to his seat,^a man deter- 
mined to take his pleasure soberly. 

On the same night, and five minutes before the 
curtain had risen on Antonio Baretti's operetta, a 
box facing John G-arth's was occupied by a gentle- 
man and two ladies — by Mr. and Mrs. Paulo Baretti, 
and Minnie Garth of Wolston. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE OPEEETTA. 

The theatre was not quite full on the night which 
had been selected for the {production of Antonio's 
operetta. The work was not of sufficient import- 
ance to create a demand for places, and no one in 
the musical world of Paris had heard of the name 
that was appended to the new composition. There 
were rumours in the house that this Antonio Baretti 
had struck off some original and sparkling music, 
and that the manager was disposed to believe at 
times — being an impressible man and led away by 
his tenor, who was stanch to his countryman — that 
he had been fortunate enough to find a genius in a 
humble member of his staff. Though the house was 
not quite full, this ever busy rumour had brought a 
critical if small audience together ; men who were 
composers themselves, men who analysed composers 
and made them famous or proclaimed them char- 
latans ; men and women who loved music and were 
curious concerning the new comer. The fauteuih 
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of the orchestra were haK occupied, the pit had 
nearly filled before the curtain rose, there was a fair 
muster in the circle, and the majority of boxes were 
let, though their tenants were coming for the great 
piece of the evening, and not for the little operetta 
which was to sing them in. John Garth looked 
round the house attentively when he was seated in 
his box ; he had not forgotten his daughter Minnie, 
even in the excitement — for he was excited — of his 
proteges first night, and he scanned the faces of all 
within the theatre through the great opera-glass he 
had brought with him. 

No, there was no one like his daughter in the 
house, and he turned to the business of the evening 
as the band struck up a bright little introduction 
with which Antonio had prefaced his work. It was 
at this moment that Paulo Baretti and the ladies by 
whom he was accompanied entered a box on the 
other side of the theatre. John Garth was not 
attracted by their entrance, watchful, as it was his 
habit to be, on most occasions. He had surveved 
the house, and intended presently to indulge in a 
second critical inspection ; but it was his desire to 
study Antonio's operetta closely, and to judge for 
himself the chances of the young composer's future. 
He had promised Antonio his complete support, and 
he would do justice to his promise, being a man who 
kept his word. It seemed hard to be there, sitting 
with a great load at his heart, in the midst of all 
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this glare of light and life, with the murmurings of 
the pleasure-seekers and the rippling laughter of 
fair women, happier than his child could be, welling 
to his ears. He sat in the full front of his box, a 
striking figure enough to those who glanced his 
way— one of those grave-faced Englishmen who are 
seen to take their relaxation sadly even in bright 
Paris. His was a fece at which many glanced, for a 
long illness had rendered it as delicate as a woman's, 
and the stem expression upon it scarcely seemed 
natural, despite the great beard and moustache that 
added to its manliness. People whispered to each 
other that it was a handsome face, and wondered 
who John Garth was, and set him down for a 
mysterious English nobleman, who was worth the 
looking at. Paulo Baretti, sitting in a box closer 
to the stage, was finally attracted in his turn to the 
man who faced him in solitary state, and with a 
sudden clutch at the crimson edging to his box, 
he realised at once the danger and strangeness of 
the meeting. 

Paulo was excited that night ; he had been excited 
all day at the discovery of [his son's name in a play- 
bill, but he was not intoxicated. His senses were 
in admirable perfection; and though John Garth's 
appearance in the theatre was as that of a ghost's 
to him, he was quick to see his difficulties, and to 
attempt to surmount them. There was a fair-haired 
girl thoughtfully looking down into the orchestra, 
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entranced by the music, and unmindful of the dark- 
haired, high-coloured woman by her side, and when 
Paulo pulled a heavy red curtain before her, con- 
cealing her from the house, she did not heed the 
movement, though the rattling of the curtain-rings 
was sudden and startling. 

" What's that for ?" asked| Mrs. Baretti of her 
husband. 

"People are staring, I don't like people to 
stare," muttered Paulo, as he sat down again and 
clasped his big white-gloved hands together. 

*' I can't see anything," said Mrs. Baretti. 

**You can see the stage, I suppose?" snapped 
Paulo. " What have you come for, you fool ?" 

** Oh, to hear the operetta, of course," answered 
Mrs. Baretti, tauntingly, " that you think is by your 
wonderful son ; — not to look about me or to be 
looked at. I ain't worth looking at now. I'm 
wearing myself fast into an old woman, what with 
you and this mad girl here." 

" Serve you right ; you'll be less conceited then," 
said Baretti. 

"Can't I draw this curtain back a little?" she 
asked. 

"No," shouted Paulo, and the wife winced, and 
Minnie Garth looked up and shivered a little. Both 
women knew that tone well, and were certain that 
Paulo Baretti was not pleasant company when it was 
in the ascendant. 
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** What is it ?^ asked Minnie, curiously. 

** Oh, he's jealous of some one taking a fancy to 
me,*' replied Mrs, Baretti, satirically, " and will have 
this ugly curtain drawn before us." 

" It is better," said Minnie ; " no one can see us 
now. This is another strange place full of staring 
faces ; why do you bring me to them ?" 

Minnie Garth leaned forward to ask this question 
of Paulo, laying her hand gently on his own ; and 
Paulo answered in a diflFerent and kinder tone, 
as though the mad. girl's touch had a soothing 
influence upon him. Had the girl's trust in him, 
her gentleness, even the strange malady by which 
she was afflicted, reached even the far-away heart 
of this brute who was hiding her from her father ? 
Or was Paulo Baretti not wholly bad, after aU ? 
Why have I brought you?" repeated Paulo. 
To hear the music — ^to see Antonio's operetta. You 
remember Antonio Baretti ?" 

" Sometimes I think that I do," said Minnie, after 
a moment's consideration. " A young and handsome 
man, was he not ?' 

" Ay, that he was," said Paulo. 

" But there was something against him — ^he was 

cruel and calculating, and oh, I remember that 

music. That comes from home — ^I'm sure it does !" 

She clapped her hands together in her excitement, 
and it was as weU, perhaps, that the box curtain 
hung between her and the audience. The prelude — 
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Antonio had not dignified the composition by the 
title of overture — ^had glided softly into a sweet and 
plaintive air, which was to be repeated in the 
operetta presently, and was, as it were, the theme of 
the composition. It struck the audience at once 
with its true music, and the critics woke attentively, 
and one of them said " Good," in a soft whisper, to 
his neighbour. The effect on Minnie was almost 
overpowering, and she would have leaned forward in 
her great interest, had not Baretti stopped her. 

"From home, Minnie?" he asked; "from what 
home ? Try and recollect that." 

" From Wolston, where I heard it first," she re- 
plied. "He composed it one day in the drawing- 
room, where — where I saw him last, and bade him 
good-bye. Oh, I was very happy when I heard that, 
a year ago." 

Who composed it, Minnie ?" asked Mrs. Baretti. 
Don't interfere! Hold your prating tongue!" 
cried Paulo. " Leave her to herself. She's getting 
better. I'm sure the girl is coming round again. 
Didn't I say so a month ago ?" 

" Yes, and when she comes round, how she will 
hate you !" said Mrs. Baretti. 

** She's mad enough now to think me her guardian 
angel, eh ?" said Baretti, laughing to himself until 
he was blue in the face. " Am I not, Minnie, an 
angel ?" 

" You have been kind to me," she replied. 
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**By Jove, yes," attested Paulo, "so I have — no 
one kinder. I've been a father to her ; keeping her 
for Tony, ungrateful son though he is for me to take 
all this trouble about ; and to find anybody disposed 
to trust me makes me grateful. And if it's only 
mad people, and never people in their senses, still I 
think it kind, and — I like Minnie Garth." 

She looked up again at the mention of her name, 
and the question at her lips was a startling one, 
considering the circumstances, and the man who was 
in the theatre that night. 

"Garth," she said — "ah, if we could only find 
John Garth! — ^if he would not hide from us so 
long!" 

"It's very wrong of him," said Paulo, looking 
across the house at the man facing him. " I would 
give half my life, Minnie, to clasp him to my bosom." 
" You were very fond of him ?" she said. 
" I was indeed," said Paulo, glibly. 
" In such a place as this, now," said Minnie, very 
earnestly, "he would not be likely to come. He 
never cared for plays or crowds, but was always very 
stem and hard. A long unhappiness had rendered 
him dead to any pleasure, sir." 

" Poor feUow !" remarked Baretti. Then he added 
to himself, " How she talks to-night !" 

" He would be very angry with you for bringing 
me to such a place as this," said Minnie; "and oh 
dear ! very angry with me for coming, too." 
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** Do you think he would ?' said Paulo, seizing the 
cue with an easy adroitness. "Then I would not 
remain an instant longer. Fanny, take Minnie 
home in the first voUure that is handy." 

" No, not yet," said Fanny, decisively. " What do 
you want us to go home for ? I ain't going to he 
made a fool of for anybody." 

«But " 

"But Minnie would like to hear more of that 
music, which reminds her of Wolston, and of the 
happy days there, — eh, Minnie ?" said Mrs. Baretti, 
with as much adroitness as her husband. 

" Ay, I had forgotten that. I think that I should 
like to stay a little longer," replied Minnie. 

" And the curtain's rising," said Mrs. Baretti. 

" Yes, — hush, please," said Minnie. " Let me try 
to understand it." 

She looked eagerly towards the stage, and Paulo 
Baretti took that opportunity to shake his fist at his 
better half. 

" I wanted her gone," he growled, in a low voice, 
and with his old forbidding looks apparent. 

" Yes, and me gone, too. Some of your old 
flames in the house to waste your money upon, I 
suppose, when my back is turned," said Mrs. Baretti, 
sharply. 

^ I'll talk to you presently," he muttered. " Stop, 
if you like, but keep your tongue still while my 
boy's opera is being played, or I'll cut it out when I 
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get home. By Heaven, you might be less a curse to 
me then." 

He turned his broad back upon his wife and 
Minnie, and folding his arms upon the front of the 
box, he leaned forward, all attention to the perform- 
ance. There was nothing to distract him from the 
operetta ; but as a company of peasants advanced 
singing and dancing to the footlights, he felt an 
uncomfortable sensation passing over him, for which 
he was not able to account. There was a noise in 
his ears, and a mistiness for a few moments over 
everything— a sense even of sickness at his heart, 
such as he had experienced more than once in life, 
when plans long cherished had failed him, and 
despair had been very close at hand. All very 
remarkable at that moment, and in that place. He 
cursed its strangeness, though he passed his gloved 
hand over his forehead, and brushed away great 
beads of perspiration there. Was it to be accounted 
for by his paternal anxiety in an ungrateful son's 
experiment, or by the conviction gradually forcing 
itself to his mind that the evil eye of John Garth 
was upon him ? He had not been afraid of con- 
fronting his old enemy; it was impossible for the 
three occupants of the box to hide themselves, and 
John Garth might see him without dreaming that 
his daughter's life was flowing with his side by side, 
and baffling every search. He would have preferred 
not to be recognized, but he was prepared for the 
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ordeal, and was as watchM as a lynx of him whom 
he hated most upon earth. He belieyed that he was 
not a&aid of him, and yet the sensation by which he 
was oppressed was remarkable. Gould it be the 
consciousness that the period of discovery was very 
close at hand, and that the law would lay a heavy 
hand upon him for stealing John Garth's daughter ? 
He was superstitious, and believed in spells and 
charms, with many of his countrymen, and he was 
warned perhaps to act his part with bravery and 
coolness now that John Grarth had seen him. He 
was quite certain that the ex-president had recog- 
nized one who had been a deadly enemy in the old 
days from which both were standing apart, and that 
he had been mysteriously apprised of it. He found 
some difficulty in mustering courage to look in the 
direction of John Garth's box, and to assure himself 
that he was not deceived in his impressions, but he 
turned his head round slowly at last. 

Yes, it was as he had conjectured ; the man from 
Alsako was paying no attention to the stage, but 
was looking intently at him from across the house. 
Their eyes met, and again Paulo Baretti felt a little 
faint as he stood with John Garth upon the brink of 
discovery. It was thus that the two men who had 
been opposed to each other in Alsako met again 
after years of separation. They had been near unto 
a meeting in Wolston last summer, when, one 
stormy night, Paulo had seen John Garth writing a 
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confession in the cofifee-room of the inn upon the 
Broad ; but John Garth had not beheld this desperate 
ruffian since the days of his own power in Central 
America. He recognized him at once, and he sat in 
his box studying him deeply, whilst the opening 
chorus of Antonio's work was echoing from the 
stage. 

It was a strange meeting, to be followed by many 
strange results. Day after day, week after week, 
these two men had been approaching each other, 
and nearing the crisis in their lives, until the hour 
had come, and set them face to face in a French 
theatre, where, concealed behind the curtains of 
Paulo Baretti's box,J sat Minnie Garth, for whose 
sake more hearts were aching than her father's. 
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CHAPTER m. 

found! 

Paulo Baretti quickly recovered his composure. 
This was a great occasion, to which he must rise 
equal, or sink for ever beneath it; and on great 
occasions, and when not wholly bewildered by drink, 
he had been generally successful. What was this 
John Garth to him? What would John Garth 
think of him, but as a man whom he had known at 
Alsako, and distrusted so much that he would not 
care in Paris to renew the acquaintance? Garth 
would never dream that his daughter Minnie was 
in Paulo Baretti's charge. He might as well fancy, 
sitting there, that John Garth had been taking care 
of Tony! Let him keep the curtain before John 
Garth's daughter; he did not care to part with 
Minnie, he was saving her for his son, and paying 
off old scores with the man who had been hard upon 
him at Alsako. True, he had been a spy of the 
Persanis ; but Paulo hated President Garth none 
the less, and would have cared no more for killing 
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him in Alsako, had the chance presented itself, than 
for killing a kitten. He would not have cared even 
in Paris, when his blood was up, and drink had 
.rendered him dangerous. He was a man far from 
particular, he confessed ; but then society had been 
far too particular with him ; it had thwarted him, 
dogged him, and made him the social wolf he was. 

The operetta proceeded, and Paulo Baretti and 
John Garth stared at each other from opposite sides 
of the theatra Paulo even found courage to wave 
his hand towards Garth with an easy familiarity that 
Garth acknowledged by a frown. 

** Proud as Lucifer !" said Paulo. 

"Who is?" asked his wife in his ear. "Some- 
thing is wrong, — I know it. Trust me." 

Paulo glanced towards Minnie; but she was in- 
terested in the operetta. Constant change and 
much amusement had been recommended Minnie 
Garth, and the experiment had been tried with some 
measure of success, for Minnie had lately taken in- 
terest in many things. 

" Yes, something is wrong," he answered, in a low 
voice. " I told you that I wanted that girl to be taken 
home. We are both likely to be found out to-night." 

" She will not go now," said Mrs. Baretti. 

" At all hazards she must go, if I think it neces- 
sary," said Paulo. " Don't forget this." 

" Very well," said his wife. " And it's no trick to 
get rid of me T 
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"I have told you what it is," said Paulo. "Can 
you leave this box without being perceived ?" 
" Yes/' was the reply. 

" Good !" said he. "See that a carriage is ready* 
at the doors, tell the driver to wait, and that he will 
be well paid for waiting, and then return here. 
Sharp, now." 

" Very well," she responded. 
Mrs. Baretti was obedient to her lord and master's 
behests. When the house was becoming interested 
in the operetta, and applauding its music ; when 
people in their fauteuik were beginning to believe 
that there was something in this new musician — a 
something new and clever, and out of the common ; 
when Minnie was spell-bound by the music, and the 
man in the opposite box was gazing at the stage 
again, having satisfied his curiosity as to the identity 
of the gentleman facing him — the wife stole out 
softly, closed the box door behind her, and stood 
in the lobby beyond reflecting deeply. Out of the 
private box Mrs. Baretti's behaviour was eccentric, 
and would have interested her husband. She did 
not hasten from the house to fulfil Paulo's in- 
structions, but stood biting carefully at the tips of 
her gloves, as if doubtful of her next step. A 
handsome and heavy-browed woman was she at that 
moment, with an expression of fierceness on her face 
that might have been copied from her husband. 
The box-keeper coming along the corridor, and 
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leading the way for three ladies and one gentleman, 
was surprised to alight upon her there. 

" The box of madame is " he began, with a 

low bow, when Mrs. Baretti answered him in plain 
English, and confused him. . 

" Yes, it's all right," said she. " Go on, please." 
She went on herself, and, like a woman whose 
mind was made up, she walked round with a sudden 
quickneas to the other side of the theatre, and to 
the back of the box wherein John Garth was sitting. 
Her hand was even raised to knock at the box door 
when she paused again, beset by a sudden fear, and 

• trembled a little, to reconsider the subject which 
was weighing her down. 

** If I was sure this man ;would stand between me 
and Paulo-^sure that he could do it, — or that the 
wretch would be locked up away from me now," 
muttered Mrs. Baretti, — ** but I don't know ! How 
is it possible for me to know anything ? And Paulo 
would certainly kill me — yes, he wouldn't mind 
that ; and there would be no getting away from him 
in time. No, it won't do." 

Mrs. Baretti turned away and went about her 
husband's business, consoling herself with the re- 
flection that Minnie Garth was nothing to her — only 
a poor mad girl who was not even a companion 
when Baretti was out, and one whom she should be 

* glad to rid herself of, if it were safe and practical to 
do so. 

VOL. n. B 
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Meanwhile John Garth^ guessing not how close 
he had been to the discovery of his daughter, had 
grown interested in the opera, with the general 
public about him. He was faithful to his friend, 
and applauded loudly everything that was worth 
applauding, and even a little that was not, after the 
first surprise at the sight of one Paul Barrett had 
been recovered from. The presence of a spy, who 
had worked much mischief, a desperate fellow, who 
had been twice imprisoned —the last time for an 
attempted assassination of President Garth — a fiend, 
who was mad drunk at Alsako so long as the money 
lasted which he had brought with him, had certainly 
astonished Garth; but he was prepared for much 
bewilderment in life then. To have met Paul 
Barrett in rags, begging from door to door, or to 
have heard of him at the galleys, would have been 
natural enough; but to find the man who had never 
loved work, who had no friends, and only possessed 
an energy for evil, sitting in state, with a shirt front 
ablaze with diamonds, was a great perplexity until 
he dismissed him from his thoughts. 

When there was every probability of Antonio's 
operetta being a success, he had almost forgotten 
him ; when that success seemed fairly established, 
he had completely set aside the old Alsakian scamp. 
It had been his turn to surprise Paulo, but he was 
not aware of it. The energy with which he had 
applauded every air had startled the brigand, and 
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Paulo had gazed with open mouth and eyes at 
Garth's vehemence, until he had joined in the ap- 
plause himself. 

** This will be a great success, Minnie," he cried. 
" Tony has set the whole house raving. There's a 
fellow down in the pit waving his hat. I should like 
to throw him half a napoleon. By Heaven, that 
Tony is a clever boy, who falls on his feet whichever 
way he is tossed. My boy, too 1 Try and recollect 
him." 

" It is very pretty music. I think that I shall 
remember this to-morrow," murmured Minnie. 

"I hope you will. I should like to hear every 
note of it again," said Baretti. **I don't know 
anything of music, but this is first-rate, or they 
wouldn't make such a howling down there at every- 
thing. I'm happy. I should like to see the boy, 
though. I hope they'll bring him on crowned with 
laurels. I'iq awfully happy to-night." 

Mrs. Baretti, stealing into the box again, found 
her husband shedding tears of joy into the stalls, 
and on to the bald head of one portly Frenchman 
in particular, who was grinding his teeth with rage 
at the insult which had been proffered him, and 
was now gesticulatiDg violently up at Paulo, whose 
eyes were too dim with emotion to perceive him. 

The operetta was over, the curtain was descending, 
and the whole theatre was thundering its applause. 
Antonio Baretti had been one man in a thousand 
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to achieve success in this fashion; and the critics 
who had arrived to witness his faUure and abasement 
were now carried away by enthusiasm also. It was 
a complete success, and the cries for the author were 
echoing through the house — ^Paulo Baretti joining 
in vociferously, and making more noise than anybody 
else. He was greatly excited ; he forgot Minnie 
Garth even ; and the curses that he had hurled at 
his son from Barstoft pier had long ago passed from 
his treacherous memory. He called for his son by 
the name of Tony, but the name was lost in the 
general clamour. He leaned haK out of the box 
and waved his crush hat to and fro, until the people 
laughed at him and his vehemence, while keeping 
up the excitement by their incessant demands for 
the composer. Antonio appeared at last, and there 
was the roar of the whole house to greet him ; but 
it was his father's voice which he heard, and his 
father's face which he saw, of all the voices echoing 
in his ears, and of all the excited faces looking up 
at him, looking down at him, and peering from the 
boxes, in that hour of honest triumph. The voice 
dismayed him, and the face scared him, even in 
that hour, as he looked almost helplessly towards 
the thickset, short-necked man hanging half way 
from his box, waving both his gloved hands, cheering 
and yelling and showing every tooth in his head. 
It was the face which had loomed forth from the 
darkness on that night at Wolston, when Paulo was 
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hiding in the rushes, the face which he had seen 
at a later date in Gregory Deerham's house, and 
which had for ever presaged a time of trouble 
to him. He forgot his triumph at the sight of it, 
and made an awkward bow to the public, who ap* 
plauded the natural embarrassment of his modest 
youth and read no terror in his looks. He did not 
see John Garth, who was applauding also, but less 
demonstratively, and who was close upon the greatest 
surprise in his life in that very house. For as 
Antonio Baretti passed away from public gaze, the 
curtain of the box in which Antonio's father sat was 
torn aside by two white nervous hands, and a pale- 
tsLced fair-haired girl in evening dress stood up sud- 
denly by Paulo's side, with a tall woman in the 
background seeking to restrain her. 

** It is he— don't hold me back. Father !" shrieked 
Minnie's voice across the house, and the sharp shrill 
cry electrified all within the theatre, and hurled 
John Garth from his thoughts of Antonio back to 
his own grim mystery. 

He heard the voice and knew it^ even in its agony 
of supplication, and a cry of " Minnie !" hoarse and 
strange, escaped him, as he became aware of the 
white face of his child turned towards him full of 
excitement at her discovery. He forgot Paul Barrett 
of Alsako ; he did not observe that there was another 
wom&n in the box, almost as excited as his Minnie, 
or that people were looking towards them, and 
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that voices in confased remonstrance were heard 
above the applause which had not died out of the 
theatre. 

He passed from his box and ran along the corridor, 
forcing his way ronghly through men and women 
leaving their seats for the fresh air in the lobbies 
and the cafe below stairs, and madder than his 
Minnie in those moments of bis dire suspense. 
There were half-a-dozen gentlemen blocking up the 
last few feet in the corridor between him and his 
daughter, discoursing volubly upon the unlooked-for 
success of that night, and unprepared for the man 
who forced himself amongst them and sent them 
staggering right and left. 

" Monsieur, are you mad ?* cried one. 

" Yes, gentlemen ! — Mad Garth ! — mad with joy I 
Make way 1 I have to find my child !" he cried ; and 
the man's wild manner checked further remonstrance 
at his want of ceremony. 

The box-keeper confix)nted him, and John Garth 
caught him by the arm, and nearly wrenched it 
from its socket 

" The box with the young lady in it !" he cried. 
** Open— quick !" 

" All the boxes on this side, monsieur, are vacant 
at present," said the attendant, with a bow. 

" It's false I" exclaimed Garth. « The lady is there 
waiting for me. She called to m^— my daughter ! 
DidnH you hear her, man ?** 
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** Oh, the mad young English lady 1 They carried 
her down-stairs a moment since, monsieur. It was 
this box. VoUa /" 

He unlocked the box door and threw it open. 
Yes, it was the box. The curtain was torn down 
and lying across the chairs, which had been tossed 
over in the confusion of retreat. There were some 
gloves and crushed bouquets upon the floor, and a 
diamond stud glittering in one corner like an eye of 
fire. 

Garth glanced for a moment at the box and its 
contents, and then turned quickly away. In the 
lobby Antonio Baretti rose up before him as from 
the grave. 

" Minnie is here !" he exclaimed. 

" I know it," said Garth. " Follow, for Heaven's 
sake; we shall intercept them yet. There is a 
hideous plot to baffle here." 

They passed with the same mad haste from the 
theatre to the boulevards, thick and hot with human 
life. The roadway was full of carriages ; the marble 
tables on the pavement were surrounded by cus- 
tomers; the ffargons were busy with their cofifee 
and their cognac; the French were living in the 
streets ; the gas was blazing from myriads of lamps ; 
they were struggling for the evening papers at 
the kiosques. It was a world of gay confusion into 
which the two men plunged, and found no trace of 
Minnie Garth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FAUBOURG ST. HONOR]fi. 

Paulo Baretti, his wife, and Minnie Garth, were 
safely at home on the first floor of a house in the 
Faubourg St. Honore, when John Grarth and Antonio 
were still prosecuting their search for them. There 
had been a short struggle in the box at the theatre, 
and then Minnie had fainted away, and been borne 
down-stairs in the strong arms of Paulo. When she 
had recovered, they were assisting her to alight from 
a carriage in a crowded part of Paris that she did 
not recognise; and when the driver had been re- 
munerated and sent away, she was transferred to a 
secoild vehicle, and driven back almost by the way 
that she had come to Paulo's home. 

Paulo Baretti had " doubled " upon his pursuers ; 
and the inquiries set on foot by the police only 
tended to vigilance in a wrong direction. Still it 
was necessary for Paulo to be careful ; and no one 
understood better than he the policy of that neces- 
sity. He was not partial to indoor life, — it depressed 
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his spirits, and lowered his *^ tone/' he said ; and the 
company of his wife and the mad girl was terribly 
monotonous. He knew that spies would be many 
in the streets now, and he was afraid of John Garth. 
Like others in this history, he had formed a false 
opinion of John Garth's character ; and had he been 
even disposed to give up his plans for bringing 
Antonio and Minnie together, he could not have 
trusted himself to make his excuses to Minnie's 
parent. Minnie's father he hated, as well as feared. 
Paulo was a man to bear malice against any one 
who he believed had wronged him ; and surely there 
had been wrongs enough in Alsako to treasure for 
all time. John Garth had seized every opportunity 
in his power to cast him down ; let him seek every 
opportunity now to cast down John Garth. It was 
the plan in Alsako, to be continued in Paris, and let 
the deeper of the two win the game at last. 

John Garth, he swore, on that night of his return, 
should never have his daughter back, — he would kill 
her first. It would be a grand revenge, after all, to 
marry her to his son, defeating also, in a great 
degree, all chances of prosecuting him for taking her 
away, and turning the tables on the President of 
Alsako. Possibly, then, John Garth, in his rage and 
mortification, would kill himself, and save everybody 
further trouble concerning him — he should be glad 
of that conclusion to the story. It was quite time 
John Garth was dead, Paulo considered, for he was 
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the only man who could do him an injury. . All 
would be fair sailing with John Garth's body lying 
in the Morgue; there would be no one to accuse 
him, to take him to task for running away with 
Minnie, to drag before the world, now that he was 
a rich man, the miserable catalogue of his past 
iniquities. If John Garth were only dead now — ^if 
he had dropped into the lock that night, when with 
the blue flame of the lightning flickering about him, 
he had walked towards the iron bridge at Wolston — 
if Gregory Deerham had not died instead of him ! 

Paulo Baretti, 'shut up in-doors, brooded upon 
this as the one way out of his perplexities, when 
they surrounded him more closely than he had 
bargained for. They were asking for him in 
Paris very urgently; he came across his name 
in the newspapers, where the full description of 
himself and Minnie was being circulated. It was as 
well that he was in Paris, that the first floor of the 
house in which he dwelt was, after the French 
fashion, and to all purposes, his own house, upon 
which no one intruded, save the landlord's agent for 
the rent, and who knew him as a Mr. Johnson, and 
liked him because he was regular in his payments. 
The people on the other floors knew nothing of him, 
and servants he had not to betray him. Mrs. Baretti 
did the little work that was necessary; she had 
begun to fear that her husband was spending his 
money too fast; deliberately running through it, 
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without a care for the morrow, and she had suddenly 
volunteered to do without attendance. She had 
even insisted upon it, and Paulo had shrugged his 
shoulders, and said that she might do as she pleased ; 
she had been used to hard work at the "Grolden 
Dove," in Oxford Street, he supposed, before she 
dressed for the bar-work in the evening. 

Not that there had been hard work to do on the 
first floor of the house in the Faubourg St. Honor6 
before they had taken to hiding themselves. They 
had almost spent their lives out of doors, Paulo 
going his way, and Mrs. Baretti and Minnie theirs, 
as a rule, seeing a little of each other in the later 
hours of the day sometimes. John Garth would 
have met them in the streets after his convalescence, 
perhaps, had they not, a week before he was about 
again, departed for Dieppe for a change. They had 
only been-back in Paris two days, when Antonio's 
operetta had lured them to the theatre. 

And now it was necessary to keep within doors, 
and give extra trouble to Mrs. Baretti, who did not 
like trouble, and complained now and then, until 
silenced by her husband's curaes, which increased in 
strength and richness as he became aware of the 
delicate position which he occupied. It was certainly 
a risk to proceed any distance from his house ; he 
had been accurately described, and there was a 
handsome reward offered for any tidings of him by 
a certain John Garth, who was residing in the 
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Boulevard des Italiens. He was not clever at dis- 
guises, even if disguises had been handy, and his 
thickset figure, his short neck, and high shoulders— 
the deuce take John Garth's insolence for advertising 
his imperfections in that manner I — were personal 
attributes that, the French police would take stock 
of when he walked abroad. John Garth must be 
spending his money by wholesale, he thought, to 
circulate the facts so thoroughly through Paris, and 
he knew that any attempt to leave the city, by rail 
or river, with Minnie and his wife, would infallibly 
result in his detection. 

" Where has he got money to do all this T 
growled Baretti, over his evening paper, which his 
wife had gone out and purchased for him. "He 
must have been robbing somebody by wholesale; 
At Wolston he was a poor fellow enough, and Alsako 
confiscated his property." 

" Perhaps he has found some," said his wife. 

" I dare say the blackguard picked up my diamond 
stud, which Minnie clawed out of my shirt front," 
said Baretti, with an evil glance at Minnie, sitting 
by the table, armnging or confusing — it was difficult 
to determine which — some bright wools in her lap, 
" That would keep him going at this fun for weeks. 
He's bad enough for anything, even for advertising 
me at my own expense. It was a beautiful stud," 
added Baretti, with a sigh. 

"I wouldn't talk so much about him — ^it keeps 
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him in her head," said Mrs. Baretti, in a lower tone, 
and with a glance at Minnie. 

** She does not understand,** said Paulo, " for she 
has gone awfully back again since that night. I 
don't think that even Tony will have her now. 
Look at her with those wools! And I have got 
nothing to do but to go silly watching her. I 
always thought that madness was catching, mind 
you." 

" Let her go back to this Grarth," said Mrs. 
Baretti. 

"Never, if I stay here all my lifeT exclaimed 
Paulo. 

" Write to your son," suggested Mrs. Baretti. 

**Not yet — not till I am safer, and Minnie is 
where no one can find her but ourselves," said 
Baretti. " Then I will see the boy, though I should 
like to meet him if he were to be trusted — if he 
were not so infernally honourable at times. Not 
that I think for an instant Tony would betray his 
father. There's good blood in that son of mine." 

Paulo shed a tear or two, and his wife turned 
•away impatiently. For the one soft spot in her 
husband's heart or head, she had not the slightest 
respect. She had no respect for Paulo now, for the 
matter of that, and in stormy altercations about the 
money, about the driuk, about Paulo's " goings on " 
generally, she told him so ; and he bade her, with 
many oaths, leave him if she wished, or knocked 
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her down when she grew too aggravating for his 

powers of endurance. They were a miserable 

couple, and Miunie bad been a witness to strange 

and desperate scenes between them, that had not 

tended perhaps to the restoration of her sanity. 

Bnt they were together stilL Mrs. Baretti was not 

going in any way to damage her character by 

leaving her husband for an instant ; she would see it 

out to the end, she said sometimes — till he murdered 

her, or went oflf himself in one of those fits to which 

he very closely approached in excited moments, and 

to which she was inclined to look forward as a 

merciful dispensation which would come in its own 

blessed time. 

They had been three weeks hiding in their rooms 
in the Faubourg St. Honore, when the dialogue 
which we have recently set down occurred; and 
Paulo, who was disposed for conversation that 
eveniug, felt himself aggrieved at Mrs. Baretti's 
retiring from the room. He consoled himself with a 
strong glass of cold brandy and water, — three-fourths 
brandy and one-fourth water, — for her departure, 
and then turned to Minnie. 

" Do you know what we have been talking about ?" 
Minnie shook her head. 

"No, I thought you didn't," said Baretti. "I 
wish you did know a little more, girl, for Tony's 
sake. Do you remember this day three weeks? 
This cursed night it was." 
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Minnie left oflF entangling her thin white fingers 
in her wools, and regarded him dreamily. He 
never liked her looks; he never cared particularly 
for any one to look at him; therefore he mixed 
himself another glass of brandy and water. It was 
hia usual fashion after dinner to mix brandy and 
water until bed-time, — what had he else to do ? — he 
who hated books, who loved the life from which his 
fears had shut him, and who was fond of brandy, for 
it gave him courage, and strength of mind, and 
intellect, — ^yes, by Heaven, it gave him intellect, he 
said once, conceitedly, and brave, bright thoughts, 
that showed the way out of his trouble. 
Minnie considered his question. 
"Yes," she said, with a sudden quickness that 
nearly made him drop his brandy bottle, for he was 
a nervous man in his sober moods, and terribly 
despondent, " I remember now— I saw my father !" 
" Or some one like him," said Baretti. 
"It was he," said Minnie. "But you were to 
take me to him, — to find him for me. And then 
what happened ?" 

"You tainted, and we brought you here," he 
replied. 

" I don't remember that," said Minnie. " But we 
shall "see him again. We are sure to find him 
presently." 

" Of course," said Paulo. " I sent my card round 
to the gentleman and asked him to call — ^told him 
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that we should not stir out of doors until he came 
to see us. That is why we keep at home so much 
now." 

^ Yes — yes — we will not go out then," said 
Minnie, twisting her coloured wools into an intricate 
net-work, "never go out again till my dear father 
calls to take me away, I shall be very glad when 
that day comes." 

" I suppose so, Minnie. It's not grateful after all 
my care of you, though," answered her illegal 
guardian. 

Minnie relapsed into thought, and when Baretti 
had grown tired of watching the process of her 
twisting the coloured wools together, he drank some 
more brandy and water and dropped off to sleep. 
He awoke in one of his worst tempers, which he 
generally did after much brandy drinking, and the 
first floor of the house in the Faubourg St. Honore 
was not Elysium afterwards. He had slept about 
two hours, and it was ten in the evening when he 
gave a plunge in his chair, kicked over the fire-irons 
and rose to his feet. 

" I'll not stand any more of this," he said ; " I 
must go out. I shall die cooped up in this den." 

" It's late," remarked his wife, whom he had 
found sitting opposite him and studying him with 
an intentness which had startled him at first. 

" It's too late, and too dark for anybody to see me 
now," he said, " Besides " 
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" Besides what, Baretti ?" 

"Johnson, you she-devil," said Paulo, correcting 
her. "Johnson, alias Barrett, alias Baretti — but 
Johnson at present. Besides, I have a friend to call 
upon in the Boulevard des Italiens." 

" You don't mean " 

" Never mind what I mean," said Baretti ; 
" where 8 the brandy — where's Minnie Garth ?" 

" She is in her room," replied Mrs. Baretti ; " I 
looked in and she was on her knees — at least just 
now. I think it's time we made a clean breast of it, 
and gave her back." 

"I never give back anything except a grudge," 
replied Baretti between his set teeth. " Where is the 
brandy, idiot ?" 

Mrs. Baretti pointed to it on the mantelpiece at 
the same moment that he gripped her by the 
shoulder with a sharpness which elicited a scream 
from her. 

" Oh, here it is," said Baretti, taking his brandy 
neat this time, and not stinting himself as to 
quantity. " That's good 1 Give her back, indeed ! 
and to the man who once locked me up in a prison 
for twelve months ! Did I ever tell you that ?" 

"Yes, fifty times. I don't want to hear it again. 
I am tired of your stories, as I am of you," said 
Mrs. Baretti, sullenly, as she rubbed her shoulder 
with her hand. 

Mrs. Baretti was certainly aggravating on that 
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occasion, and knowing her husband's moods by long 
experience, it seemed as though she were scheming 
hard for insults and blows in a strange and defiant 
manner. She succeeded. She was lying on the 
floor the instant afterwards, with her head upon the 
fender, and Mr. Baretti was standing over her, a 
demon of a purple hue. 

Minnie came in trembling and afraid. 

" What is it ?" she asked. 

" See to this fool," he cried, " if you can. 
Sprinkle her with that water — ^fling the lot over her 
— do something. Fm going out." 

He went away, and the door closed after him 
heavily and shook the house. When he had gone, 
Minnie seemed as if she had understood his instruc- 
tions, for she bent over Mrs. Baretti with the water- 
glass, and raised her head. 

" Oh, let me be !" said Mrs. Baretti, faintly. " I'm 
coming round. You can't do any good to me." 

She pushed Minnie from her with a roughness 
taught her by her husband, and sat heaped upon 
the hearthrug, with her eyes fixed upon the fancy 
papers in the fireplace. 

" I think that that is the last feather, as they call 
it," she muttered. " I said that if he ever struck me 
again I'd have my revenge upon him, — and I will. 
What's he, but a wretch not fit to live." 

She looked at Minnie, as if expectant of an answer 
from her, but Minnie only regarded her sadly. 



« 
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" You go to bed," cried Mrs. Baretti, suddenly ; " I 
have had enough of you to-night Fm sick of you — 
I hate you ! You have brought all this trouble upon 
me. Be ofiF!" 

Minnie shrank back, as if afraid of her, but did 
not answer. 

" Go away, if you like," cried Mrs. Baretti, with 
increasing rage. " Gro to your father in the Boule- 
vard des Italiens; ask for John Grarth at every 
house until you find hinu I don't care where you 
go — there." 

" Am I not waiting for him here ?' said Minnie. 
Is he not coming, then ?" 

Oh, you poor, foolish, brainless woman, why 
don't you die ?" cried Paulo's wife, savagely. 

Minnie sat down, and resumed her wool-work 
again, and the woman, sitting on the hearthrug, 
with her large, well-shaped hands clasped round her 
knees, took no further heed of her. There was a 
long silence in the room ; the elder woman thought 
her face into furrows, and the younger twisted her 
skeins of colour with the grave deliberation of a 
Clotho. Presently Mrs. Baretti rose from her cramped 
position on the rug, took the brandy decanter from 
the table, drank off a small liqueur glass full to steady 
her nerves, and then sat down with the bottle at a 
short distance from her elbow. Another long silence 
ensued ; then her hands stretched themselves out 
towards the decanter again, and with one furtive 
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glance at Minnie, she clasped it stealthily to her 
bosom, and crept from the room with it to the 
landing-place. She placed the decanter upon a 
little rosewood table outside the door, and took, 
with the same steadiness of nerve, a small phial 
from her pocket, which phial she held between 
a gas-jet burning there and her own deeply-lined 
face. 

There was a long pause before Mrs. Baretti, still 
with steady hands, commenced pouring the contents 
of her phial into the brandy which her husband 
loved, and when the task was accomplished, she 
regarded it unflinchingly. It had come to that 
terrible crisis, and the past foolish vanity in herself, 
and misplaced confidence in her husband, had led up 
to this miserable determination. In her narrow 
estimate of safety, the misguided woman could see 
but this escape, and seeing it within a hair's breadth 
of her, she had faced the evil with a desperate reso- 
lution — born of despair in any better times. 

'' There," she said, *' at la^t." 

She bad placed the phial aside on the little table, 
and was looking at the brandy with the same critical, 
unflincliing gaze that she had looked at the draught 
which she had purchased months ago, when Minnie 
touched her arm. 

" What is that ?" asked Minnie, slowly. 
i[rs. Baretti lost her presence of mind for once, 
but said hoarsely in reply, « It's brandy. What 
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should it be ? 1 have taken to brandy — after him," 
she added, with a hard, forced laugh. 

" And this ?" was Minnie Garth's second question, 
as she touched the phial. 

" Oh, don't touch that," said Mrs. Baretti ; " that is 
mine." 

" Poison !" whispered Minnie. " Don't deny it — it 
is poison." 

" Give me that phial !" cried Mrs. Baretti, angrily. 
" Tou are very mad to-night, girl." 

" No, Mrs. Baretti," was the calm reply, " I am not 
mad. I have been sane, thank God, for weeks." 

" Tou — you sane." 

Mrs. Baretti's fingers relaxed in her astonishment, 
and the decanter fell with a crash to the stone floor, 
and W£is shivered into fragments at her feet. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MRS. BARETTI DEFENDS HERSELF. 

Mrs. Baretti was wholly unprepared for Minnie 
Garth's avowal. It came upon her with a shock that 
rendered breathing for a while a matter of some 
difficulty, and turned her faint and sick, with a sense 
of the danger which she had brought upon herself. 

" You ? — you are not mad ?" she murmured, in 
tones that were stifled and indistinct. " How is it ? 
Why have you kept this back — tricking me like 
this ?" she added, reproachfully. 

" I will tell you," said Minnie. 

She led the way to the room they had quitted, and 
Fanny Baretti followed her, an obedient, passive, 
scowling woman, who felt herself in the power of 
the weak girl before her — in her power if Minnie 
were really sane, if it were not a vain, spasmodic 
effort of her intellect to reassert itself, as she still 
hoped it was. 

"You are mad, Minnie," she even said, when 
Minnie did not speak, but sat, pale and thoughtful, 
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before her. " You've been and fancied all this, you 
know. This is something new and foolish which has 
got into your head." 

" No, it is not," replied Minnie. " For your sake, 
my poor woman, I could almost wish it was, though I 
am very thankful for ray restoration." 

"I am thankful, too," said Mrs. Baretti, in a 
conciliatory tone, and with a forced friendliness of 
demeanour, strangely at variance with the nervous 
quivering of her lip. " I have been seeing a difference 
in you for weeks, and hoping you were coming round 
again. I am so very glad." 

Minnie did not reply, and again Mrs. Baretti 
wavered between doubt and conviction. If Minnie 
Garth would only become excited, look wildly at her, 
betray some forgetfulness of the passing incident 
which had alarmed them both — do anything or say 
anything, instead of regarding her with that steady 
sorrowfulness that nothing seemed to change. 

" How long has this been ?" Mrs. Baretti ventured 
to inquire. 

"Some weeks — since the night of the operetta, 
when I saw my father in the theatre," replied Minnie. 
** I was getting better before then, I think — remem- 
bering many things which pained me, and seeing 
before me faint glimmerings of hope ; and it was as 
if one face brought me back at last to the world to 
which John Garth belongs." 

"Ah, you were mad enough at the theatre," 
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remarked Mrs. Baretti; "you gave a terrible shriek, 
and pulled down the curtain of the box, and then 
fainted." 

" Yes, but when I recovered I was sane," replied 
Minnie. 

" Oh dear, it was very artfal of you then," said Mrs. 
Baretti. " It was not kind of you, considering how 
we had taken care of you, and how anxious we had 

got." 

Mrs. Baretti lowered her gaze when Minnie steadily 
surveyed her, for she was playing a part, and the 
younger woman was sane enough to see that very 
clearly. Mrs. Baretti was anxious to keep at a long 
distance from her companion the one terrible subject 
upon which Minnie had intruded a few minutes ago. 
If she could keep it down, talk it away, feign interest 
in other tilings, until she had time to prepare her 
defence more completely — she, whose ideas were 
sluggish, and whose defence was weak. There was 
hope in Minnie not alluding quickly to the manner 
in which she had surprised her. Perhaps her mind 
was not wholly strong yet, but blessed with forget- 
fulness and easy to be turned, as weak minds are 
sometimes. She did not like that last look of 
Minnie's towards her, but Minnie did not speak yet 
of the poison. 

"I was sane when we went back in the cab," 
continued Minnie; **but the fear that I was in bad 
hands, and that I had been for a long period the 
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victim of a base design against my peace, kept me 
very silent. I was anxious to learn all the motives 
which concealed me from my father, knowing that it 
was in my power to go to him at any moment. Those 
motives I learned a few hours after my recovery.*' 

" And yet you did not go away !" said Mrs. Baretti, 
mournfully. 

" I was about to escape, when I discovered some- 
thing else, which made me sad," said Minnie, drawing 
her chair more closely to her companion's, — " which 
arrested me even on the threshold of this prison- 
house, and within a few yatds of my father's heart. 
Guess what ?' 

"No, no!" said Mrs. Baretti, shrinking. "I — I 
would rather not guess. I don't want to know." 

"I discovered a poor weak woman, — weaker in 
mind than ever I was, let me hope, — standing on the 
verge of a great crime," said Minnie, very earnestly, 
"approaching timidly, and yet by slow degrees, 
towards a temptation which beset her. I saw that 
her life was a great misery with her husband ; but I 
had the hope of saving her from thinking that it was 
best to kill him, and even of turning him to a sense 
of justice." 

"That wasn't very likely," said Mrs. Baretti, 
sullenly. 

"i could not go away," said Minnie, "though 
going away would have been happiness to me, and 
leave your husband unconscious of what you were 
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preparing for him. I thought that I saw in you 
only a despairing woman, and that, at the right hour, 
I might turn you with your face to Heaven. You 
might even become penitent for past bad thoughts 
without my interference, I considered ; and so I 
waited, watchgd, hoped, and prayed, at times think- 
ing that I could trust you, and at time^ doubting 
you again." 

"Hasn't my life been hard enough to bear?* 
asked Fanny, passionately. "Have I not been 
treated worse than a dog ? Hitve I " 

She stopped when Minnie touched her arm. 

" Ah, do not defend your guilt to me," said Minnie, 
earnestly, "but thank Heaven that I watched and 
balked you. From the time I found you by that 
window, reading an old book on poisons, until to- 
night, when the thought had framed itself to action, 
be thankful that I have acted as your spy." 

" He was nothing to you," said Mrs. Baretti. 

" He was not wholly bad," said Minnie. " In his 
power as I was, he might have been a greater villain, 
and had he been wholly inhuman, I should still have 
tried to save him — and you." 

Mrs. Baretti leaned forwards, and took her head 
between her great white hands, moaning forth, " I 
don't see what good you have done, after all." 

" I have learnt what is in your heart against your 
husband," said Minnie, "and how silently and . 
stealthily you have nourished every wrong, and 
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resolved upon revenging it. I want you to forget 
everything— and forgive everything." 

" Oh, it's very easy to talk," muttered Mrs. Baretti, 
as she rocked herself slowly to and fro ; " but you 
haven't borae as much as I have." 

** No, not quite," said Minnie. ^ 

" You haven't been struck at, left bleeding, and — 
for what he cared — dying, on that rug. Tou haven't 
been hated and ground down, and crushed!" cried 
Mrs. Baretti, increasing in her vehemence as she 
spoke. " He was sick of me, and tried to kill me. I 
was only saving my own life by taking his. I told 
him long ago that I would do it, when he said that I 
might leave him and lose my character — always a 
good one, that was ; — but he took no warning. And 
it has come to this." 

" No, it has come to my saving him from this," 
said Minnie. " Do not forget, in your defence, that I 
have stayed here to protect Paulo Baretti's life, and 
that I remain still to warn him." 

" You — you warn him !" 

Mrs. Baretti stopped rocking herself, and looked at 
Minnie with intense amazement. 

"Yes, he must know all the truth now," said 
Minnie; " and if you will not tell him I must." 

"He will murder me," said Fanny, shuddering. 
" You know the wretch he is, as well as I." 

" No, I think and hope he may repent,'* answered 
Minnie. 
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" Ah, then you are far from sane still," was the 
bitter response. 

*^I believe that I could soften his hard heart," 
said Minnie, very sanguinely, *' and that this recital 
might at til e proper moment bring about much good. 
He would see^ what a verge of desperation he had 
driven you by his misconduct, and might amend a 
wicked life. I would tell him, too, that I forgave 
him the long trouble he has caused my father by 
keeping me away from him, and all might end so 
well." 

" You are very good to think all this," said Fanny 
Baretti ; *' but you don't see that Paulo is a devil, and 
not a man. Had he been a man I could have hoped 
till the last — but being what he is, I did not think 
that it would be an awful sin — a very awful sin — to 
let him pass away." 

" Tell me that you don't think this now, poor 
miserable woman !" cried Minnie, imploringly. 

^*I have tried hard not to think so — for months 
and months," said Fanny, stolidly; "but it would 
come round again, as it will come when you are 
gone, and if he does not kill me soon. You had 
better call in the police, and give me up, than leave 
me here with him." 

"Will you go away then, until the better thoughts 
return — as I am sure they will, soon ?" urged Minnie, 
" for you are young, and not hard-hearted. This is 
passion which has led you on — disappointment and 
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despair, not revenge — and if you go away, and pray 
to Heaven to forgive .you, you will be sorry that you 
thought of this." 

" I am sorry," answered Mrs. Baretti, beginning to 
rock herself in the chair again ; '* that's what it is. 
I'm sorry one moment and hard enough the next, 
and I know that no sorrow will last while he knocks 
me about. If he had come back to-night and said a 
kind word I should have dashed the brandy from his 
lips, and asked his pardon, perhaps; but had he 
come back a devil I should have let him die.". 

" Don't stop," said Minnie. " Go away. Write to 
him ; leave me to explain. You will return a few 
days hence a better woman, if you go now." 

" Oh yes, I know how people will talk if I go," 
said Mrs. Baretti, still clinging to the world's opinion 
of her character in that strange fashion which had 
been always hers ; " but — but I suppose I must. I 
can't face him if you're going to tell him all." 

" I would put him on his guard. I distrust him, 
and his dark life terrifies me," said Minnie ; " but I 
cannot see him killed." 

" I don't say that I ever meant to kill him," said 
Mrs. Baretti again ; " only to stand in self-defence 
against him. And I'm sorry, too. If you would 
only let this pass over, and keep silence." 
" No, it is not my duty," said Minnie. 
" Your duty is with your father, at his house in the 
Boulevard des Italiens," cried Mrs. Baretti, "protect- 
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ing him from Paulo, not Paulo from me ; for I saw 
murder in my husband's eyes to-night." 

" Mercy ! what do you mean ?" cried Minnie. " Is 
there any truth in this ?' 

" It is your father's search for you that holds Paulo 
a prisoner here," said Mrs. Baretti. " Your father 
dead, and who is there to trouble himself about you 
or my husband? Paulo says so, and I think so; 
and he has gone out to-night to the Boulevard des 
Italiens, brooding upon this. You waste time, Minnie 
Garth, if the chance should come to him, as it may, 
and as I believe it will." 

" Why have you kept this from me ?" said Minnie. 

" I thought you were mad," replied Mrs. Baretti. 
*^ I did not know you were shamming. How could I 
tell ? How could I stop him ?" 

Minnie rose slowly to her feet, haggard with a new 
anxiety. Mrs. Baretti had succeeded in diverting 
attention from her sins more successfully than she 
had anticipated. The danger to Paulo Baretti, the 
evil in his wife, were as nothing in comparison to a 
new danger threatening her father. It was the old 
face of trouble at which the elder woman gazed, but 
stamped with a decisiveness that had not been seen 
before in that house. 

** Yes," said Minnie, " you are right, — I must 
go away at once. I must find my father, and 
warn him. You should have told me this earlier 
to-night." 
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" Have I not been listening to you ?" was the 
sullen answer. 

Mrs. Baretti was in a transition state. She did 
not know herseK uhether she had repented of her 
crime or not, — whether it were well for her to be 
detected thus by a girl whose weakness she had so 
long despised. She knew that she was miserable, — 
at times very fearful of the result^ and that there was 
much vexation of spirit at the bottom of her wilful 
nature. She was a hard-tempered woman, who had 
meant well in marrying Paulo Baretti, and, in doing 
badly, had never become reconciled to her life's 
mistake. 

Minnie was dressed before Mrs. Baretti was aware 
of it. ^Yhen she was standing before her, ready to 
depart, looking down upon her troubled countenance, 
with some pity for her yet, commingled with her own 
great fears, Mrs. Baretti did not utter a word to stay 
her, or offer her any counsel in her mission home- 
wards. 

"I am going now, Fanny," said Minnie, very 
gently in her ears. " If you have told me this about 
my father in order to be rid of me more quickly, I 
will not blame you. I am very willing. Heaven 
knows, to go away ; and it was only in the hope of 
saving you — a poor woman like myseli^ and ignorant of 
what was best — ^that I have remained till this night." 

" I have told you the truth," replied Mrs. Baretti. 

" You should have told me earlier," said Minnie. 
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" I did not think, — ^I did not care," was the reckless 
answer. " My own wretchedness was enough for me." 

"Good-bye," said Minnie. "You have been kind 
to me at times, and I thank you. You have been 
harsh, too, and might have saved me months ago; 
and I forgive you." 

^ " And if you meet Paulo now ?" she asked, 
curiously, '^you will say nothing of this to him. 
He may not mean harm to your father. I may be 
wronging him, and you may find him in the street 
below." 

" He must be warned of his own danger in some 
way," baid Minnie, "for I cannot trust you. You 
will not make me any promise." 

" Do as you please, then," said Mrs. Baretti. " I 
have no more to say." 

Minnie bade her good-bye again, but Mrs. Baretti 
did not answer. She went down the stairs swiftly, 
eager to be gone upon her way, to put her father 
upon his guard, and yet hoping that Mrs. Baretti 
had been wrong in her suspicions. The woman 
whom she had left behind sat brooding on her 
wrongs and her discomfiture, and trying to map 
from them her future course of action. It was too 
difficult a task for her. 

"There isn't a soul I can turn to here," she 
moaned ; " and yet, to go away, and have people 
talking about me when I get back to England ! Oh, 
I know what they'll say of me." 
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She made up her mind to stop after that, to follow 
Minnie's counsel, and inform Paulo Baretti to what 
a terrible step he had driven her by his misconduct, 
until a footfall on the stairs alarmed her ; then she 
opened the window, and stood thereat, ready to 
scream for help if it should be her husband re- 
turning with the bad news which that " cruel girl, 
Minnie," had told him, and furious with the last 
disappointment that he had met in Minnie's flight. 

" If I had only gone away when it Was time," she 
cried, wringing her hands. The steps passed up- 
wards to the second flight, and she was thankful for 
the reprieve which had been extended to her. Five 
minutes afterwards she stole out of the house, 
unable to endure the suspense of waiting for her 
husband, or the ordeal of confronting him. She 
had borne much and given way much ; it was time 
for her to go and hide herself from the villain that 
he was, and whose life she would have taken in her 
self-defence, — only in self-defence, she had tried to 
assure herself very often ; and self-defence had been 
so much like murder, that she shivered as she 
passed the spilt brandy and the broken pieces of 
glass before going down the stairs and flitting away 
into the night — one of its misguided creatures, with 
whom darkness and mystery seemed natural at- 
tributes. 
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CHAPTER VL 

A LITTLE DIFFERENCE. 

After the night of Antonio Baretti's success with 
his operetta, neither he nor John Garth had known 
much peace of mind. It had been a night to change 
the careers of more lives than one, to lead possibly, 
and in good time, to much of happiness, affording a 
clue as it had done to Minnie's existence, and 
proving the identity of those keeping her from 
home. Intense excitement, almost insupportable 
suspense, had followed the discovery of Minnie's 
presence in the theatre ; but amidst it all there were 
gleams of hope, and John Garth and Antonio knew 
but little rest. Colonel Garth spent his money pro- 
fusely; there were no means left untried to bring 
his daughter to his arms ; he had enlisted a hundred 
spies in his service, and he had offered as a reward 
for the safe restoration of his daughter an amount 
which had set thousands praying for the chance of 
finding Paulo or the young lady he was holding in 
subjection. The Parisians talked of Minnie Garth 
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at their restaurants and on the Boulevards, and it 
was as if the whole city had taken up the case and 
was working in the father's cause. There were 
many discoveries in consequence, and many missing 
daughters brought to the Boulevard des Italiens, 
but Paulo and Minnie were not yet face to face with 
the grim man from Alsako. 

John Garth and. Antonio, though both searching 
for one clue, and working persistently in one course, 
did not search or work together. There had risen 
up between them an obstacle to mutual help and 
confidence, and it was not easy to surmount it. 
They saw little of each other, though they were still 
occupying the same floor; and when late in the 
night, or early in the morning, they met, a few cold 
words of greeting were all that fell from the lips of 
the elder man. 

John Garth had been once more deceived. It 
was his fate, he had seen again, to meet with men 
and women who could never wholly trust him, who 
held back some confidence or fooled him with half a 
truth, and tlius for ever misunderstood him, or the 
nature of their own confessions. And now Antonio 
Baretti, the man whom he had nursed in fever, and 
who had been true to him in his turn, and possibly 
grateful, was the last comer to mistrust John Garth. 
It was only after the presence of Minnie at the 
theatre that he was told who Antonio's father was — 
that he found the Paul Barrett, of Alsako, and the 
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Paulo Baretti, of Paris, to be one and the same 
person, and he discovered it was to Antonio's father 
that all the misery of his latter days was due. With 
this lurid light upon the past, John Garth under- 
stood much which had perplexed him ; and it was 
upon Antonio that he poured a torrent of reproaches 
for holding back the truth from him. 

" You have concealed that from me which might 
have set Minnie at my side," he cried, after the first 
moments of confession. « You have been an enemy 
instead of a friend ; you have done me incalculable 
harm." 

It was in vain that Antonio reminded his accuser 
of his past illness, and how necessary it was to keep 
his mind free from anxiety ; it was in vain to speak 
of Antonio's study of him, and his patient waiting 
for a fitting opportunity to lay bare the whole dark 
existence of that father, who had been, as it were, 
the evil genius of both of their lives. John Garth 
would not listen to reason, being, in his mortification 
and anger, an imreasonable man. Perhaps Hetty 
Deerham, had she seen and heard him at that 
period, would have regarded him as less of a hero. 
All the self-possession which on great occasions of 
his life he had exhibited, as though he was stronger 
than the afflictions which had beset him, wholly 
vanished, and for once in his life he was unjust, and 
took not into consideration the best intentions of 
Antom'o. 
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But then John Garth was not himself, — and even 
heroes must act like common mortals sometimes. 
The fleeting vision of his daughter, his baffled quest, 
the hope of her recovery approachiug very closely 
to him one day, receding further from him on the 
next, l)ad disturbed him more than he even was 
aware of. He was irritable, and, as we have said, 
unjust, and he could not readily forgive Antonic 
Baretti. 

He seemed to brood upon the deception which 
Antonio had practised upon him, and to assume, as 
days went on, a harsh and abrupt demeanour towards 
his protege. Antonio stood firm, and resented not by 
a word or look the manner of John Garth. Antonio 
was grieved at the difierence which had arisen between 
them, for there was no one in the world to whom his 
heart yearned with such deep affection as to this 
man of many disappointments. In the most bitter 
reproaches which John Garth heaped upon him he 
had not experienced any anger; he had always 
before him his grisly nurse in Madame Charmarante'a 
lodging-house, and forgot not the words of consola- 
tion, kindness, and hope, when death was very closf* 
upon him. Never in all his life could he say a harsh 
word in return to his old friend. It was John Ga,rth 
who had set that life upon a better track, and saved 
him from despair; and Antonio thought that he 
understood the depth and genuineness of Garth's 
character too well to believe long in its unfeimess. 
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He stood his ground in the Boulevard des Italiens, 
and worked silently in the common cause, and he 
was rewarded in good time, and as he had antici- 
pated. 

It was nine in the evening when John Garth 
returned to his rooms one night, and found that 
Antonio was ah-eady there. Antonio was writing at 
his desk, and Garth stood beside him, and looked 
down at his papers. 

" Notes on the new opera ?" he said. 

They were the old gentle tones of voice for which 
Antonio had been waiting, but the Italian did not 
betray any surprise. 

" No, I have not been thinking of the new work," 
was the reply. " There is plenty of time, and the 
operetta, I am happy to say, has not had its run 
yet at the theatre." 

" What are you doing, may I ask ?" said Garth. 

" I am sketching a new plan for the more careful 
surveillance of all arrivals and departures from 
this city," replied Antonio. "It occurred to me 
to-day." 

" Thank you," said Garth, in a deep voice. 

He walked the length of the room, and then 
returned to the side of his companion. 

" I think that I have been hard with you, Antonio, 
and have resented too deeply your past silence," he 
said. " Forgive me ; but I have been troubled very 
much." 
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"My dear old friend — my more than fitther," cried 
Antonio, seizing the hand that had been extended to 
him, " I was to blame in many things. You must 
not ask a Baretti to forgive a Garth. I am very, 
very glad that you forgive me." 

** Life is not so long, Antonio, or the world so fall 
of true hearts, that we can afford to hate each other," 
he said ; ^ and I have been a disagreeable and irritable 
fellow for the last four weeks. Even sorrow can 
make a man selfish, I find." 

Is there any news to-day ?' asked Antonio. 
Not any news," was the reply. ** Another false 
clue, and time lost in searching vainly for impossible 
results. That is John Garth s fortune." 
But you do not despair ?" said Antonio. 
Despair ! no, or I should die," cried Garth, with 
excitement. " She will be found. I will not believe 
for an instant that she is not to be discovered. Every 
day is one step nearer to her." 

**I am sure of this," said Antonio, with equal 
enthusiasm. " I cannot believe in the mists deepen- 
ing about us now that I have seen her face again. 
When I looked up from the stage that night, it was 
there, pale, earnest, and eloquent. Oh, she is not so 
fitr away now." 

John Garth's hand wandered towards his big 
moustache, and his brown eyes were thoughtfully 
bent upon the rhapsodist's. 

'* Ye-es — as you say — ^not so far away from us." * 
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He sat down, and took up a book which lay on the 
table, as if with the intention of perusing it, but the 
volume shook in his hand, which he regarded instead 
as a curiosity worthy of his notice. Antonio left his 
desk to go to him. • 

"Do not think that I am unmindful of my 
promise. Garth," he said ; " or that, when Minnie 
returns, I shall not know my place. I shall be sorry 
to lose you and her, but I am prepared to part with 
both of you." 

" That is right, and well," answered Garth, " and 
it shall be no sacrifice. She is nothing to you, 
and you cannot be, at this time, anything to her, 
Antonio." 

" No," was the slow, firm answer. 

" Both of you were too young," continued Garth. 
"You deceived her, and she was proud, like her 
father. You cannot think anything of her now," he 
repeated. 

"No," said Antonio again, with an efibrt which 
John Garth did not and would not notice. 

" And if you did think a little of her even," said 
Garth, almost nervously, " you would be generous, 
and not pain her or me. She will be too weak to 
think of marriage — a poor, fragile girl at the best, 
with only her father to care for and to care for her. 
That is the position." 

" I accept it," was the reply. 

"Had she been strong and well, I might have 
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thought ^but there, there is no occasion to consider 

this. She will come to me, Antonio," said Garth, 
" a simple-minded child, with no knowledge of the 
world, and scarcely a knowledge perhaps of the 
world's surroundings, and I shall be very happy with 
her all the same." 

" I hope you will," replied Antonio. 

"In the old days at Alsako," continued Garth, 
dreamily, " I used to picture her in the future as my 
companion, cheering me by her youthfulness and 
brightness as age crept on, and the colours of one's 
landscape faded. Now I shall be her companion 
instead, cheering and sustaining her, bringing her 
round by degrees, and with God's help, to the health 
and reason she has lost." 

In the picture of his future, John Garth forgot for 
a while the present gloom in which he was sub- 
merged, but he awoke from it with a start and a 
nervous look about the room. 

"I am a dreamer," he said, angrily, as he rose. 
« Good-night." 

" Tou are going out again ?' said Antonio. 

" Yes ; do not sit up for me," was the reply. 

If I accompanied you "began Antonio. 

No, remain at home," said Garth, quickly. " The 
poor girl may return; some one with information 
may call, even at this hour. Who knows but this 
may be a memorable night, from which to date back 
much rejoicing, and there, I am dreaming again *' 
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He was not as calm as he was wont to be. He 
gave an impatient stamp to his foot at discover- 
ing that his sanguine mood had led him from the 
beaten track, and then, with a sharp ^^ Good-night " 
to Antonio, he went once more to the Boulevards. 
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CHAPTEK Vn. 

A WOLF ON THE PROWL, 

As John Garth quitted his rooms in the Boulevard 
des Italiens, and went down the stairs towards the 
street, a man who had been slowly ascending, step 
by step, with cautious tread, and listening with one 
hand to his ear to every moviement on the floors 
above him, backed his way down, and was in the 
Boulevard before the ex-President of Alsako. As 
he passed out he nodded to the conei&rge at the door, 
who had admitted him on his mentioning the name 
of Garth, and who looked after him till Colonel 
Garth appeared. " Another bearer of tidings to the 
father," the concierge thought, who knew the story 
well, ** and the father once more dragged out on a 
futile errand/' He did not recognize in the last visit or 
a man of whom many were in search, for he was not 
prepared for Paulo Baretti^s coming in person to the 
colonel's house ; and Paulo's hideous face had been 
cleanly shaven, and looked of a ghastly broadness 
and greasiness in consequence. John Garth, follow- 
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ing immediately, took him off his guard too, and 
he imagined that the two men were going out 
together. 

Paulo Baretti, favoured by accident in his design, 
— ^if he had any design in hovering about a place so 
fraught with danger to himself, — crossed the road, 
and watched Garth come on to the pavement, and 
stand reflecting as to his next step. When Colonel 
Grath went out at last, Paulo recrossed the road, 
and followed him. 

The lights were growing less in -the shop window?, 
but the streets were bright, and thousands were 
abroad still. The cafes were all busy ; and in tlie 
stream of life flowing in this great artery of the 
city Paulo felt confident of moving unobserved. He 
had been a fool, he thought, to hide so long in his 
rooms, when it was so easy to be lost in the crowded 
Boulevards. The lynx-eyed police could not take 
notice of every man passing in the streets, and here 
at night were safety and distraction. What an 
egregious idiot he had been to coop himself in-doors, 
with a cross-grained wife and a girl as mad as a 
March hare, when there was security amidst his 
fellow-men ! Alone, it was surely impossible to find 
him; there were hundreds of men, criminal or 
proscribed, hiding from the law in Paris, and no 
vigilance detected them, though they were in the 
streets as constantly as folk above suspicion. With 
Minnie or his wife it was a very different thing. 
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Minnie might be observed at once, now that the 
police were on the alert ; but he was safe, he trusted. 
And if any accident were to happeti to John Garth, 
— ^this accursed Garth, who had been for long years 
his bitter enemy, and would not let him rest even in 
Alsako, — who was to trouble himself about the 
mystery, or tempt greedy people by huge rewards to 
keep their eyes open ? Why should not something 
happen to John Garth as well as to other people, he 
should like to know? Why should that man be 
always revelling in good luck, when folk as good as 
he had immense diflSculties to contend with ? 

Over much brandy on the Boulevard des Italiens 
had Paulo Baretti brooded on these thoughts, and 
more than these, and the determination with which 
he had left home had not become weakened by 
increased potations. There was a stage in his drink 
before approaching the incoherent, when he was a 
dangerous wretch, without one thought in common 
with humanity. Better men than he at this stage 
have been known to become over-merry, over-wise, 
over-confidential, or over-foolish, but he approached 
none of these phases of inebriation. If it be true 
that the real man shows itseK in drink, then was 
Paulo Baretti trebly terrible. There was no merri- 
ment in him, but a darkness of thought impossible 
to pierce, and, in lieu of the loquacity which would 
have seized other men at this halting-stage between 
sobriety and drunkenness, there stood only a sullen, 
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cunning, and malicious brute. At this stage he had 
twice before in life plotted to kill John Garth — once 
in Alsako, and before we had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, and again in Wolston, when Gregory 
Deerham became the victim of his plotting. 

He had been sorry for that Gregory Deerham 's 
death more than once, for the man had never injured 
him; but Garth, he believed, had wronged him 
most acutely ; he should never be sorry to get rid of 
that last man ! He was superstitious, too — ^though 
we have not presented that feature of his character 
very forcibly to our readers — and had long ago 
become impressed \n ith the conviction that if he did 
not bring about John Garth's death, John Garth 
would bring about his. He saw it more clearly 
every day, after his brandy-drinking, that it was 
impossible they both could live ; and this thought 
beset him with a terrible force on that night which, 
in all his wretched life, he never set from him 
again. 

Whether he had any purpose in his mind to 
attack his enemy in the public streets did not 
appear ; but he simply followed him, and at a 
respectful distance, knowing that John Garth's eyes 
were as keen as his own, and as watchful as his 
were. He watched him like a panther, with blood- 
shot, panther's eyes, and waited for his chance, 
which never came, which never would come, to 
help him, though twice he had been foiled already. 
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" The third time is never like the rest," he 
muttered to himself for consolation; and now that 
he had begnn his espionage^ he fancied that to follow 
John Garth about at nights would be an employ- 
ment suited to his tastes, when home became 
monotonous. 

Colonel Garth kept to the broad thoroughCsires 
that night; he was in no studious mood, and a 
stroll towards the Champs Elysees, calm and peace- 
ful under the stars at that hour, and with few 
wanderers abroad, did not tempt him from the 
light. He stopped every gendarme on his way, and 
asked a question; men met him, and Paulo knew 
by the shudder that came across him that they were 
police in disguise ; and Garth would stand talking 
to them and listening to them for a while. He 
went on to a railway station, and to a bureau, where 
some more unpleasant-looking men, in cloaks and 
with swords, were loitering about the passages and 
at the outer doors, and finally he returned to the 
Boulevard des Italiens again* 

Paulo anathematised him when the street door 
was closed upon him, but he did not go away. The 
people were coming from the theatres, the cafes 
were still busy, and he was not a mark for prying 
people yet. 

He took advantage of the leisure afforded him to 
drink some brandy at the nearest eafe; and the 
garqtm, who had given him, after the French 
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custom, a decanter wherewith to help himself, was 
surprised when he took the measure of the deficiency 
with an eye of scrupulous exactitude. He even 
critically inspected Paulo, who asked him, with 
simdry offensive epithets, what he wais staring at, . 
which was a mistake on Paulo's part, and gave him 
too much publicity. Still, fortune — ^though it might 
have been ill-fortune — ^hindered his recognition^ 
and, less cautious and more drunk, he went away 
again. 

Paulo Baretti was once more at the house whence 
John Garth had issued at an earlier hour, and to 
which he had returned. 

" Colonel G-arth," he said, in a thick voice to the 
concierge; "he has come back, I know." 

" Yes, he has come back," was the reply. " Does 

monsieur " 

"Yes, monsieur does," said Baretti. "I have 
more news for him. Au premier, is it not ?" 
" Yes, monsieur, au premier.'' 
Paulo Baretti was once more ascending the stairs. 
The porter was sleepy, and saw nothing remarkable 
in the late visit. People came at all hours of the 
day and night to see the Englishman, and the house 
was never still, but seemed fraught with as restless a 
life as Colonel Garth's. 

Paulo Baretti was on the stairs, ascending wdth 
the same precaution, but feeling that he was not so 
sure of tread as on his last visit. There were lights 
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upon the stone staircasey bat there was no one abont. 
All was Teiy still, and only the noise of passing 
yehides in the 'sjbreets was heard in muffled rumb- 
lings. He was standing on a broad landing-place, 
and the name of Grarth was on a green door facing 
him — a name at which he cursed and shook his 
right hand menacingly. Only that door between 
him and the man he hated most — ^the man whose 
life was spent in hunting him I If he could stop the 
chase, and John Grarth's life together! — ^he could 
hide in the Faubourg St. Honore as well for one 
thing as another, and when the storm blew oyer he 
could go to Tony. It was a yery respectable street, 
though he had not such grand rooms — ^here he 
struck the balusters with his clenched hand as he 
thought of this — ^as Colonel Garth had. 

He was not quite certain what he should do now ; 
he was almost certain that there was nothing to be 
done, and that he had not acted wisely in yenturing 
there a second time. The concierge was getting 
used to his flEtce, certainly, which might be an 
advantage or a disadvantage, according to the 
future, and he might steal here some day, in the 
dusk of the evening, before the lights were on the 
stairs, and meet John G-arth in the twilight. 

Suddenly he advanced on tiptoe towards the door, 
and held his breath with amazement at the sight of 
a small pass-key left within the lock, — an error 
which was like a fate, to help him. 
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"It can't be, — no, it can't be," he said, in a 
harsh whisper, as he touched the key. " Luck ii^ not 
on my side so surely as all this." 

He pushed the door, and it fell slowly back, 
disclosing an inner hall, dimly lighted by the gas 
which had been lowered for the night, and a door 
beyond that was ajar, and opened to a room, also 
faintly lighted, and where there would have reigned 
a perfect stillness, but for the noisy ticking of a 
timepiece within. Paulo Baretti limped doggedly 
and unhesitatingly across the inner hall, and peered 
into the room. 

" Asleep !" he muttered exultingly ; and then the 
drawing-room door was closed behind hiim, and the 
place was as it had been before his evil shadow fell 
on it. It was only John Garth, an instant after- 
wards coming down from the second story, whither 
he had been to speak to a lodger on the one absorb- 
ing subject of his child, who gave life to the great 
staircase. It was Garth who stopped suddenly 
upon the stone steps as though he had been shot; 
and then realising danger or treachery, or evil of 
some kind, from a strange, dull sound that reached 
his ears, he went with swift strides into his apart- 
ments, crying out, " Antonio." 

There was a ghastly wretch to meet him on the 
threshold, to struggle with, to hold by the throat, 
and drag back into the room, where a man was 
lying on the couch, who did not move despite their 
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• desperate conflict, ending with the shorter, stouter 
man being hurled heavily to the floor. 

" Barrett — ^villain — murderer I" cried Garth. 

Paulo scrambled to his feet again, and went 
staggering blindly towards Garth, screaming out his 
name with a strange terror and affright, and Garth 
held him in his grasp again, a helpless, shuddering* 
villain. 

** Gar — Garth — John Garth I" gasped forth Baretti. 
" Heaven's mercy, then, — who — who is that I have 
killed r 

"Your own son!" thundered John G^rth in his 
ears. 
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